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No other Cigarette can so justly be said to meet the 
tastes of the great majority as Player's. Of course, 
“It's the Tobacco that Counts"; also in size, packing, 


and all desirable features Player's predominate. 
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Charivaria 


Ir is urged that the giving of toy 
soldiers to children ought to be dis- 
couraged. The difficulty, however, 
is that no nursery dares to be the 
first to disarm. 


Ww ® 


A gossip-writer mentions that it 
is now possible to get a twopenny 
sandwich at some of our night-clubs. 
Yes, but how much do they charge 
for it? 

x &®& * 


In a certain lonely Yorkshire 
village not one of the children has 
ever been inside a cinema. A traveller reports that it is 
very quaint to hear the little ones say, “Yes, Sir,” 
instead of “O.K., Big Shot!” 


= = 


Not all the bangs that you hear at this season are due 
to fireworks. Many of them, we 
understand, are merely old fallacies 
being exploded. 


x & & 


A naturalist points out that thous- 
ands of spiders spend the next four 
or five months in the tunnels of the 
Underground Railway. And so at 
long last we know where flies do not 
go in the winter-time. 


=x © 


After leaving his car in a country 
lane for a short time a motorist 
returned to it and found a small snake lying on the hood 
licking the glass in front of the steering-wheel. From 
his description of it we think it was probably a wind- 
screen-viper. 
kk *® 


A ghost that haunts a football club’s dressing-room is 
reported from Wales. Can it be the team spirit ? 


xk * 


“A hedgehog will defeat 
any animal that attempts 
to attack it,” asserts a 
countryside observer. It 
usually wins on points. 


x kk 


At a dance recently a 
prize was offered for the 
longest nose. The nature of 
the prize is not recorded— 
presumably some sort of 
jovernment Inspectorship. 
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Herr Hirer is still busy banning 
all periodicals and films that carica- 
ture his moustache. The simpler 
method of shaving off the mous- 
tache has presumably not yet oc- 
curred to him. 


kkk 


A tradesman has been fined two 
pounds for discharging a firework in 
the street. In vain he pleaded with 
the magistrates to make the punish- 
ment fit the crime and let him off 
too. 
x & 


A scientist has been explaining how mountains are made. 
“Take a little earth the size of a mole-hill . . .” 


=x & 


A producer declares that the really perfect talkie is on 
the way. To all those whose local cinema has been promising 
it next week for the last ten years, 
this will not come as an entire 
surprise. 

xk k * 


An author who specialises in thril- 
lers has written a musical comedy. 
Will the mystery of what the open- 
ing chorus are singing about be 
solved in the last Act ? 


x *k * 


An American hooked a giant ray 
which on being hauled on board 
measured twenty feet across. All 
we can say is that if it hadn’t been 
hauled on board it would probably have measured a 
great deal more. 

x *k * 


And another angler claims to have caught a large fish 
which contained another fish which in turn contained yet 
another fish. This is the only case on record of an angler’s 
gestures growing smaller and smaller as he tells his story. 


xk * 


A South American town 
is said to have more earth- 
quakes than any other town 
in the world. Tourists are 
urged to visit the place and 
sample the local rock. 


x*kk 


Gramophone records have 
been played in a Scottish 
court as evidence. It is 
hoped that both sides were 
heard. 
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The Weather Wizard 





“You mark my words, Sir,” the 
large gentleman opposite commanded 
suddenly, tapping me on the knee and 
assuming the usual railway-carriage 
expression of pontifical wisdom, “we 
are in for a hard winter.” 

I nodded submissively, trying to 
recollect when it was that I had last 
travelled by train without being 
ordered to mark somebody’s words to 
that effect. 

“You don’t believe me?” he de- 
manded, with a pitying lift of the 
eyebrows. 

“The papers seem to think so,” I 
confessed. 

“The papers!” he snorted. ‘‘ Don’t 
tell me you believe a word of what the 
papers say.” 

ell, here was something fresh at 
any rate. Any fool can repeat what 
he has read in the papers, but it takes 
a prize fool to set up his own opinion 
against them. 

“Those French Abbés seem to know 
what they’re talking about,” I argued. 

“Not they. One of them says this 
winter is going to be a replica of 1564, 
and another says we’re having the 
year eighteen-eighty-something over 
again. They can’t both be right, can 
they? As a matter of fact, I happen 
to know they’re both wrong.” 

“You are a weather wizard too?” 

“That’s what your papers call us,” 
he condescended. “It is not the 
scientific term.” 

“An astrologer perhaps?”’ I ven- 
tured. “It was announced the other 
day that certain stars have shot madly 
from their spheres and come down on 
the side of the Abbés.” 

“Dear me! And I suppose you find 
that very convincing,” he smiled. “But 
my knowledge of science enables me 
to assure you that the stars, being 
fixed in their orbits, could under no 
conceivable circumstances do any- 
thing of the kind. Meteors, if you like. 
But there we impinge on the province 
of meteorology, which is beside the 
point.” 

“But just look at the hips and 
haws!”’ I exclaimed, beginning to 


enjoy myself. “And the squirrels’ 
larders! ” 
He shook his head. 


““Thrice the brinded cat hath 
mewed,’” I insisted ; “‘‘ Thrice and once 
the hedgepig whined.’ The dormouse 
has gone early to bed, the titmouse 
hawks at gossamers and the flitter- 
mouse twinkles like a tea-tray in the 
sky. The Kentish storks are trying to 
cadge central-heated aeroplanes, like 


the Austrian swallows. Onions are 
tougher than usual, and the jam my 
wife made this summer has grown a 
fur coat. Not only that, but our 
Marian’s nose is looking distinctly red 
and raw.” 

“Old wives’ tales!’’ he sniffed, with 
a disdainful sweep of the hand. “My 
knowledge is based on a scientific 
observation of the numerological prin- 
ciple which governs the weather- 
cycle.” 

“You mean that the sun comes out 
in spots every so often, and that 
causes the polar ice to start breaking 
up on a Friday? But that’s just what 
the papers say.” 

“That is where they are wrong. 
It does not happen every so often. 
The interval is governed by a hitherto 
undiscovered law of numerology. Do 
you know what happened in the year 
991?” 

“Mr. GLADSTONE said something,” 
I suggested. 

“A long severe winter. And in the 
year 1468?” 

“A long severe winter ?”’ 

“The wine for our troops in Flanders 
had to be broken with sledge-ham- 
mers,” he corrected. ‘And in the 
year 1594?” 

“The wine for our troops—— 

“The Rhine and the Scheldt were 
ice-bound and the sea frozen over at 
Venice,” he chanted. “And in 1684?” 

“That was the great frost in Lorna 
Doone,” I replied triumphantly. 

“T am not referring to fiction. You 
will find the great frost of 1684 de- 
scribed in JoHN EvELyn’s diary. 
Now what, do you observe, has each 
of these years in common with 1936 ?”’ 

He paused, daring me to offer any 


” 








“TI TtHovcHT I ORDERED 





observation, and then drummed home 
the answer on my knee. 

“In each case the digits add up 
to 19!” 

“Yes, but——” 

“Wait a minute. My investigations 
have shown conclusively that hard 
winters occur when the digits of the 
year add up to 14, 19 or 12. The 
winter of 1940, for example, will be a 
replica of those of 761 (mentioned in 
the Saxon Chronicle), 860 (when the 
whole Adriatic was frozen over), 1067, 
1292 (when the North Sea froze), 1670, 
1715 and 1814 (when the last Frost 
Fair was held on the Thames).” 

“And 1913!” I exclaimed. “This 
really is most interesting! You ought 
to write a book or something.” 

The dreaming spires of Camford had 
come into view and the train slowed 
down. 

“T have written something,” he 
admitted modestly, rising to put on 
his coat, “though I’m afraid it 
wouldn’t interest you. You see, they 
sometimes allow me to lecture on 
Meteorology in this University. Not 
at all—not at all. It does one good to 
relax occasionally. Railway conversa- 
tion about the weather is usually so 
boring, isn’t it? I hope you will 
forgive me.” 

“Of course,” I murmured. “But 
there’s just one thing I should like to 
know. Why did you pick on me?”’ 

“The people who always play up to 
it best,” he explained, ‘“‘are those with 
a certain superior readiness to assume 
that other people are ignoramuses. 
Good afternoon.” 

And yet I still wonder. Surely a 
genuine University professor would 
have known it was ignorami ? 

Or mightn’t he? And is it? 








At the Music-Hall 


A GENTLEMAN home from Nepal sat 
through the “turns” at a hall. He 
thought it a shame every Act was 
the same and that no one was funny 
at all. 





A Gem of Eloquence 
‘““Moving the resolution, the Mayor de- 
scribed Ald. as ‘a diamond in the 
rough, blunt and straight, with a heart of 
gold.’ "—Local Paper. 








“Wanted Driver-Salesman for Van-shop. 
Good driver, capable of doing running repairs. 
Must be able to push business.” 

Newspaper Advt. 


In case the repairs fail ? 





“____ Riding Boots are good. They fit 
—they look well on a horse—they are not 
expensive.” 6 


We thought horses only wore shoes. 
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ON THE TOES 


[ “Before we can consider ourselves a really healthy nation, we shall have to raise the general standard of physical 
fitness and development, for physical fitness is one of the main factors in health, and health, in turn, is the very foundation 
of ‘happiness and contentment.”—Mr. Nevitre Campervan.) 
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Classics and Crete 





A cLassicaL education (all classical men are agreed) is 
a wonderful thing. We would not be without it, we who 
have had it, for worlds. Let others jeer at us, asking us 
foolishly what use it all is, we do not care. We know that 
its possession sets us a little apart. We know that we are 
not quite as other men are. 

There is a comradeship among us too—a kind of free- 
masonry. We have fought and struggled; we have, if I 
may put it so strongly, been through hell together, and the 
knowledge helps to bind us more closely to each other. 
Observe two strangers discovering by chance at their first 
meeting that they were both on the classical side at their 
respective schools. In an instant their mood changes. 
Perceptibly they unbend. One can almost see the spectre 
of the verb iornu rising up to forge a chain of inalienable 
sympathy between them. ~~ 
All praise to formu. I 
do not suppose there has 
been another word in 


“Coming along to the Exhibition at Burlington House ?” 
I said carelessly to old Robinson. 

He made this perfectly astounding reply. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said. “I’m nota classical man. 
Don’t know a thing about Greece and all those places.” 

“You went to the Persian Exhibition, I suppose?” [ 
asked. 

“Of course.” 

“And the Chinese ?”’ 

“Naturally.” 

“So you know all about the history of Ancient China, 
I take it. You’d hardly have gone otherwise, would you? 
And a Persian scholar too! Really, Robinson, I’d no idea 
you were so gifted.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” he said. “That’s quite different.” 
But he didn’t explain how or why. 

All the same, he came along with me to the Exhibition. 


I want to confess at once that I didn’t come out strong 
at all. I was all at sea 
with my dates, and you’ll 
hardly believe me, but 
when Robinson asked 
me where Phylakopi was 





all the history of human 
speech that has done so 
much to advance the 
universal brotherhood of 
man as torn. 

I hope I am not giving 
the impression that the 
verb torn. was ever a 
particulay favourite of 
mine. It was not. If 
one wanted irregularity, 
Saivw was may preference. 
There was a verb for 
you! Do you remember 
the moods of the Strong 
Aorist Active? No? Tut, 
tut! It went: &3n-, Bib, 
Ba, Bainv, Biva, Bis. Beau- 
tiful, beautiful. (It oc- 
curs to me that some of 
the charm of this dis- 








I couldn’t tell him. But 
it didn’t seem to matter. 
The fact is that there 
is so much of intrinsic 
beauty and interest in 
this Exhibition that one 
can be quite happy with- 
out knowing anything 
beyond what the Cata- 
logue is ready and will- 
ing to tell one—or even 
without that. If you 
want beauty, look at the 
eggshell ware in Case E 
in the North Room— 
bowls of unbelievably 
thin fabric, painted and 
embossed with extra- 
ordinary delicacy. They 
are getting on for four 
thousand years old and 





cussion may be lost on 
those who labour under 
the disgrace of not know- 
ing the Greek alphabet. After all, we must not be selfish. 
So here are the moods of the Strong Aorist Active of Baiva 
(or, as you might say, Baino) in the simpler Roman lettering 
which we affect to-day: ebeen, beethy, bo, buyeen, beeneye, 
bass. Of course the thing loses something on the exchange, 
but it’s lovely, isn’t it, all you ‘“‘stinks”’ and Army Class boys ? 

The only drawback to a classical education is that so 
few occasions occur of using it socially. I know that 
there’s a polish about us, an indefinable something that 
comes out in all our conversation, but the trouble is people 
don’t always recognise it. For all they know we might as 
well have read Economics. I mean the mechanical man 
can always find somebody whose plugs want titivating, 
and even the chemist trots out his little piece about alkalis 
neutralising acids when you upset the gooseberry-jam over 
your trousers, but the opportunities of gaining kudos by 
quoting the only two lines of Homer you can remember 
are extraordinarily few and far between. 

So when I heard that there was an Exhibition of Archex- 
ological Discoveries in Greece and Crete at Burlington 
House I pricked up my ears. Here, I thought to myself, 
is where I come out pretty strong. 


I covet them all. Or 

cross the room and glance 
at the swords and daggers from Mycene and elsewhere, with 
their marvellously inlaid hilts. If you want interest, what 
about the tripod egg-stand (to hold six) from the ‘‘ House of 
Sacrificed Oxen,” the terra-cotta goddess in the “sacral act 
of swinging”’ on a terra-cotta swing (don’t miss this; she 
hasn’t got a head, but she’s obviously happy), or the 
alabaster moustache-cup in Case A, which dates back to 
about 2800 B.c.? It’s nice to think they were bothered 
by the moustache problem as long ago as that. And for a 
real thrill let me recommend a fragment of a bowl in the 
Case E I have already mentioned. This has punched 
decorations, and on the inside, where the impressions come 
through, you can see quite clearly the thumb-prints of the 
potter who made it. There is something particularly 
satisfying about thumb-prints three thousand eight 
hundred years old. 

One gets a remarkably vivid picture of these Cretan, or 
“Minoan,” peoples from the collection that Sir ARTHUR 
Evans has arranged in this North Room. They seem to 
have been a jolly lot. They knew how to build, and make 
themselves comfortable with baths and main drainage and 
every modern convenience. Their women lived on terms 
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of freedom and equality with the men, 
paying considerable attention to their 
toilettes, and dressing, if not very 
comfortably, at any rate extremely 
fashionably. (You can see them in 
one of the frescoes sitting in the 
front row of the Stand watching some 
sporting event.) The whole people 
were obviously extremely interested 
in sports and games—particularly in 
bull-fighting and a horrible bull- 
leaping pastime, in which the athlete 
appears to have somersaulted over 
the horns of a charging bull on to 
his back. (There is an ivory figurine 
of a youth performing this leap in 
Case F; also a very fine bronze group 
of an acrobat on the back of a gallop- 
ing bull.) They had none of the 
ascetism or conventionality of the 
more or less contemporary Mesopo- 
tamian and Egyptian civilisations. 
Their art is naturalistic. They liked 
colour and flowers and (at a guess) 
wine. After all this one has to re- 
mind oneself of the time at which 
they lived. Their peak period no 
doubt was in the Second Millennium 
B.c., but their culture dates back 
many centuries further, to a time as 
far distant from the age of Classical 
Greece as is the present day. I think 
that takes some swallowing. 

If the British Public does not turn 
up to this Exhibition (which lasts until 
November 14th) in greater force than 
it did on the afternoon when Robinson 
and I were present, then the British 
Public is an ass. Quite apart from the 
fact that it celebrates the Jubilee of 
the British School of Archzology at 
Athens, which is sadly in need of 
funds, the Exhibition provides the 
best shilling’s-worth in London. In 
fact my only possible grouse against 
it is that there is no object on view 
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at .which I could conscientiously 


point and say to Robinson, “A poor thing, but Minoan.” 


That joke, they tell me, has been made before. 


H. F. E. 








Diatribe 
I Hate the man whose blatant, loud success 
Makes my attempt at life appear a mess; 
Whose very spats exude 
Self-satisfaction rude. 


I view without approval too the man 


Who thinks and works much better than I can, 


Who seems to me so brainless and inept, 
Yet who writes stuff which editors accept: 
I shudder with affright 
To think perhaps they’re right. 


Nor do I love the man who at each game 
Covers me with defeat and horrid shame, 


Who whacks the tiny golf-ball quite a mile 
And smashes me at tennis with a smile; 
Who wears a foolish grin, 
Yet always seems to win. 


[ have no fondness for the GABLE type, 
Who treat their loved ones to a heavy swipe, 
Yet seem, though so unmanly and so cruel, 
To add to Love’s fire quite a lot of*fuel. 

(I wish that I were tough 

Enough to act so rough.) 


My list of horrors must of course include 
My dentist, with his fingers harsh and crude, 
And people, thin or fat, and short or tall, 
Who have in any way made me feel small. 
Of these I strongly state, 
These So-and-So’s I hate. 


I hate the man whom everybody knows, 
Who thinks, as his disgusting manner shows, 
He’s better far than I. 
I hope his rabbits die. 
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“ Now, PERSONALLY, I SHOULD HAVE DRAWN IT LIKE THIS.” 








I Just Mention It. 


More and more often people come up to me and say, 
“How is it that you, with all your unusual advantages— 
your ability to spell, and your unrivalled knowledge of the 
flint arrowheads of the twentieth century, and all that 
typewriter oil—how is it that you have never published 
a book?” 

“Friends,” I reply, adding “Romans” if any of them 
happen to be Romans, but passing over in silence Kurds, 
Eskimos and Danakils, no matter how stout—‘ Friends, 
I will tell you. It is recorded of Triton that when he sprang 
fully-armed from among the Minotaurs, a poor old wood- 
cutter who had hitherto taken no part in the conver- 
sation - 

This can usually be relied upon to start a discussion 
about the Labyrinth, or Pelion, or Ossian, or superstitions 
concerning parsley, under cover of which I silently steal 
away without even folding my tent. Thus it comes about 
that practically nobody else knows why I have never 
published a book, and I frequently forget the reason myself. 

In fact, however, it is quite simple. The truth is that 
whenever the idea of a book comes into my head I cannot 
help seeing in my mind’s eye the reviews of the completed 
work. This grim process is almost instantaneous. Hardly 
have I thought that I might do a book about Russia when 
I imagine the notice of it, a year or so hence in some 
Sunday paper, beginning “This puerile and ill-documented 
scrap-heap” and ending, “The book would be better if 
there were a worse index,” or something of that kind. 





Not of course that I should ever do a book about Russia. 
It long ago became evident to me that I could never 
satisfactorily deal with the letters U.R.S.S. and U.S.S.R. 
without becoming involved somehow or other with 
8S. S. Koreniansky, R. R. Marertt, O. O. McIntyre, 
E. E. Cummrinas, V. V. Rozanov, Y. Y. and a number of 
motor registration signs. But that is just an extra reason 
in the particular instance of Russia. The real trouble is 
those reviews. 

Again, no sooner has it crossed my mind to do a powerful 
or even medium-strength novel about a lot of Ancient 
Britons and call it Theobald’s Woad than a whole batch 
of reviews lies spread before my imagination, complete 
down to the date-stamp and the inky finger-marks of the 
person who cut them out. I don’t know what the story 
will be, except that there will have to be some woad in it, 
but here far too plain is a weekly review’s expressed opinion 
that the whole thing is no good. I also see Mr. GERALD 
GovuLp softening the blow by saying that it baffles him 
how a writer who he feels sure is really good can keep on 
turning out such rotten books, and Mr. Ratpx Srravs 
summarising the plot with scrupulous fairness to show 
why he can’t make head or tail of it. 

You might suppose that this habit of seeing the reviews 
telescopically, as it were, could be turned into an advantage, 
like the footprints of those chickens on the heap of sugar. 
You know the story? It seems there were a lot of chickens, 
possibly Rhode Island Reds, and a lot of fuller’s earth, 
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and a heap of unrefined sugar. This was before they knew 
how to refine sugar, and I suppose they thought they might 
as well keep it with the chickens, though I must say it seems 
a bit hard—on the chickens as much as on the sugar. 
Well, in the natural course of events, after a period of 
walking on the sugar and then on the fuller’s earth, which 
merely made the fuller angry (but he should have known 
better than to keep his earth with a lot of sugar and chickens) 
the chickens presently took to walking on the fuller’s earth 
and then on the sugar, leaving white footprints. 

Presently the fuller, or the poultry-farmer, or whoever 
this fellow was whose hobby was sugar, came along, and 
after a short outburst of manly indignation at the discovery 
that his heap had apparently been commandeered and 
marked by Government, found that the sugar was refined 
where the chickens had trod on it. (This is the reason why 
lumps of sugar were first sold in the shape of chicken’s 
footprints, if they were, which I doubt.) 

This shows that what appears to be a handicap may 
prove an advantage. As I was about to say when I was 
interrupted by the chickens, you might suppose that seeing 
the criticisms beforehand would help me with the book. 
“Tf,” you may say rhythmically, beating time with a 
small spoon—‘‘if you think the reviewer won’t like it, 
don’t write it.” (Jt here does not signify the whole book, 





but some small incidental circumstance, such as giving the 
heroine freckles.) 

However, such a device is quite useless. It makes no 
difference in the long run (wherein, indeed, it probably 
just annoys a lot more chickens). To embark once more on 
the perilous seas of metaphor, clutching our straw of 
analogy, let us consider a man who can foretell the future. 
Now this man—call him Charley—knows, does he not? 
or rather thinks, does he not? that he knows, exactly what 
is going to happen. But does that do Charley any good ‘ 
No. There is no use in his trying to avoid such ill-luck as 
he sees coming, for if he were able to avoid it it wouldn’t 
be in the future and he wouldn’t have seen it coming. 
Similarly with my reviews. I know perfectly well they will 
be bad, no matter what manoeuvres I perform on the way 
before I get to them. (If you think this analogy doesn’t 
quite hold, write to Charley, enclosing wrapper and package, 
and he will replace it by another one which doesn’t hold 
either.) ~~ 

You see now, I trust, why I have never published any 
books. And when I reflect that'if only my state of mind 
were more popular there would also be far fewer of the 
confounded things for me to have to read, I say ‘“Ah!”’ 
unless of course [ have been asked to say ‘‘ Ninety-nine.” 

R. M. 
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At the Pictures 





Rep MEN AND CHINESE 
I HAVE never given The Last of the 





DOUBLES CROSSING 


De 9 ee RANDOLPH Scotr 
Major Duncan Heyward . Henry W1Lcoxon 


Mohicans a thought since the old book- 
seller in Carton’s play, Liberty Hall, 
said that he had let a copy of that book 
go so cheaply that it wasn’t a farthing 
a Mohican; and it is a very 
long time since I read any 
FENIMORE CooPER—his Deer- 
slayer and his Pathfinder and 
so forth—and I wonder if he 
has any juvenile following to- 
day. Quite dead, I imagined, 
all those romances of the West, 
and their heroes dwindling in 
Reservations or permitted now 
and then to assist in films or 
to visit the railway platform at 
Albuquerque, where, a few years 
ago, a noble Red Man tried in 
vain to sell me a moonstone ring. 

Yet after all their work as 
half-naked supers (you may see 
them in hundreds in The T'exas 
Rangers), it is not unnatural 
that someone at Hollywood, 
where the search for subjects 
has become hectic, should won- 
der if there was not a story in 
the Indians themselves and look 
up FEenmoreE Cooper for the 
material; and the result is now 
to be seen. But whether with 
satisfaction is a question. 

I personally found the screen 
version of the old romance 
with the fine title a persistent 
muddle, complicated by gun- 
shots. Friends and foes, whether 


General Yang 


British soldiers or French, or braves 
from rival tribes, were mixed up in 
indistinguishable mélées ; and although 
the birchwood canoes, paddled furi- 
ously through torrents, made a good 
picture, I could not. say how our own 
party escaped to their fort on Lake 
George. Nor does the continual 
presence of the two well-dressed 
English girls, defying, loving, inter- 
ceding, and never (like perfect movie 
ladies) being wet for more than a 
moment, add any simplifying touch. 
But I shall remember the film longer 
than most for the perfect manners and 
gallant courtesy of the Marquis de 
Montcalm, an enemy worth having, 


- and the consistent immunity of Hawk- 


eye, the Colonial scout, from harm. 
It is also remarkable ‘for : permitting 
one of the two pretty girls to be killed 
by a fall from a crag. Seldom are 
pretty girls in such films so firmly and 
finally treated. 


Let me say at once, this time with 
no shadow of doubt, that in The 
General Died at Dawn the central figure 
is Gary Cooper (GARY CooPER, not 
CLARK GABLE), and that he has a part 
wholly suited to him. He is an aveng- 
ing American; his six feet and more of 
height seem to be double that; he 
knocks down two men with tremendous 
blows; he makes love and hate and 
then love to the beautiful MADELEINE 








gh cat ote Axim TAMIROFF 
AND A Yang Henchman 


CARROLL, and he has opportunities of 
baring his excessively manly chest, 
In addition to this, I may say that he 
is concerned in a very exciting story, 








The Monkey. “SoME OF THESE FOLKS 
HAVE GOT NOTHING ON ME.” 


gS ees ae Gary CooPER 


What more can his admirers ask? 
Nothing, I hope; especially since I have 
now expiated that old offence and got 
the name right. 

Briefly, the General who died 
at dawn, General Yang, is one 
of those powerful sinister com- 
manders, obtaining instant 
obedience from his soldiers, 
grinding the faces of the poor 
and living on corruption, who 
are of such frequent occurrence 
in China; while Crank G—I 
mean GARY CooPER, as O’Hara, 
an adventurer, has been sup- 
plied with vast sums of money, 
which he carries in a belt, to be 
delivered in Shanghai and em- 
ployed in the purchase of arms 
with which to bring Yang’s 
bloodstained supremacy to 4 
close. The rest is easy; for of 
course O’Hara is betrayed by 
the beautiful MapELEINE Cak- 
ROLL and loses the belt; falls 
into the hands of Yang, who 
imprisons him on _ his boat 


J-43OWD and, when everything appears 

lost, escapes and starts the 

PLENTY FUNNY BUSINESS plot all over again, even to re- 

Peter Perrie....... Porter Haty imprisonment, with most of the 

Judy Perrie. . 2... . MaDELEINE CARROLL other characters, good and bad, 

ME Ce ee . Duptey DiccEs on the same boat. And so we 
ae J. M. Kerrigan reach the proper cinema end. 


I have never seen so many 
revolvers and rarely a more 
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“.. . AND WHAT’S MORE, HaRBOTTLE, I CAN’T STAND YOUR NEW STAMPS.” 








frightening actor than Akim TAMIROFF 
as Yang; while DupLEY DiGGEs almost 
persuades us that he is really a Celestial. 
But some day an arrangement con- 
cerning foreign languages will have 
to be reached. Instead of, as in both 
these films, where there is a mixture 
of Indian, broken English (even among 
the Indians themselves) and pure 
English, and Chinese, broken Chinese 
(even among the Chinese themselves) 
and pure English, would it not be better 
if it were generally understood before- 
hand that English will be spoken even 
by those who obviously know none? 


I have not yet seen Romeo and Juliet 
in its screen version, but SHAKESPEARE 
would like to know that the “‘trailers”’ 
of the film contain such recommenda- 
tions as “Lavish,” ‘‘Warm’”’ and 
“Intimate.” E. V. L. 





“Saint Nicholas Sat in 
Paradise .. .” 


Saint Nicholas sat in Paradise 
A-playing on his harp, 

(And stopping every now and then 
To figure out A sharp), 

When there came a cherub hovering 


And in a chubby fist 
A-clutching and a-trailing of 
A long and curly list. 


Excuse me, your Beatitude,” 
The little fellow said, 
And turned a somersault or two 
Above the good Saint’s head, 
‘Th’ Recording Angel’s compliments, 
The days are drawing in... . 
I quote his words verbatim,” 
Said the cherub with a grin, 
“ And so he takes the liberty”’— 
The dimpled image laughed— 
‘Of reminding your Beatitude 
That heaven is understaffed. 
But he knows that you'll be busy 
When the Christmas season starts, 
And so he’s set his clerks to work 
Compiling graphs and charts 
That tabulate such data 
As the Present Stock of Toys 
And the Certified Proportion 
Of Little Girls to Boys, 
And who would like 
A Teddy Bear, 

And who a Box of Paints— 
All matters that Saint Nicholas, 
Most easy-going of saints— 

The Angel’s words,” 
The cherub smirked, 
“Ts apt to overlook ; 


And so he sends this summary 
Extracted from The Book 
And passed to you for Action.” 


‘Bless my soul!”’ 
The Saint replied 
And polished up his spectacles 
And put his harp aside. 
‘Time was, I well remember, 
Long ere mass-production came, 
When Christmas-trees 
Were novelties 
And schedules but a name; 
When my principal assistants 
Were the Wise Men from the East, 
And the Reindeer pastured freely 
Till the day before the Feast. 
Then I never had to bother 
With advertisement and such; 
But things are different,” 
Mused the Saint; 
“You have to keep in touch. 
You’ve got to think ahead,” 
He said, 
‘Youve got to organise ; 
And the Trumpets of Publicity 
Are heard in Paradise. 
They sound before the blizzard dares 
Its rolling drums to beat. . . .” 
* * * * * 
And that is why I saw him 
Yesterday in Oxford Street. 
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Garden Rubbish 
By the Authors of “1066 And All That” 





MANURIAL RITES 
I.—Huvmvus 


“All really grim gardeners possess a keen sense of humus.” 
Capt. Pontoon. 


Do not imagine, however, that, having secured the 
unctuous loam and having spread it evenly over the 
garden, you have merely to sit down and watch the onions 
and moon-daisies popping up out of it in unctuous bloom. 
Your soil, remember, like other objects of unearned 
affection (such as roses, husbands, children and Old Scotch 
gardeners) is a gross feeder. Soil in fact must be lovingly 
and continually nourished, and the thing you feed it on 
chiefly is called Humus. 

On the other hand, all garden-lovers are used to having 
difficult English names explained to them by simple Latin 
sentences, e.g., Forget-me-not (Myosotis boraginacee), and 
are consequently aware that the word Humus, found in all 
Latin dictionaries, means simply som. 

This is of course a typical snobgoblinatious garden 
mystery; but it does help to explain the warning found 
in all garden books that “Soil which is totally lacking 
in Humus is Too THIN and of absolutely no practical 


value... .” 
II.—Dine 


“Nature is divinely ordained and in her service the low- 
liest things are high."—Dean Nuisance, “Trowels and 
Tribulations.” 


However, the books go on to say that the way to provide 
the garden with Humus is to lay in a huge supply of richly 
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Dine, Her! 


decayed farmyard manure—or “Ding,” as Angus Mac- 

Fungus so obstinately calls it. 

infinitely prefers the term “ Dressi 
There is nothing in the whole realm of gardening which 


(Mr. Knatchbull Twee 


arouses so much pride and adoration or, if it belongs to 
your neighbour, so much envy and all uncharitableness 
as a really vast stack of crusty well-matured, asphyxiating 
Vintage. Ding. And it is only natural that an object of 
so much horticultural devotion should, like Humus, be 





surrounded with (as it were) an aura or (as it actually is) 
an aroma of considerable mystery. 

For it is one of the oldest and quite the most baffling 
of the Manurial Laws that the longer you keep manure 
the shorter it becomes ! 

This is not because covetous people keep penetrating 
into your Unpleasaunce (where the Ding is stacked) and 
stealing the top layer; it is just another of the technical 
mysteries deliberately introduced into Gardening (by 
Reginald Farrer or someone) to make it more difficult; 
and the long and short of it is that manure which has 
been kept a short time is mysteriously called “long manure,” 
and vice versa ! 

Nauseating, of course, but manure is like that—the 
higher the shorter, the longer the cheaper; and yet, as 
Mr. Twee apologetically protests, “always definitely 
bloom-making.” 

You will therefore, however much you hate other 
people’s manure, find no difficulty in worshipping your 
own Ding. 

III.—Svussrp1ary DReEssines 
“Comparisons are odorous.”—Shakespeare. 


Most people know that any manure is revolting but 
don’t realise that practically anything revolting is manure. 
For instance, practically anything from a Tannery might 
be taken and mulched into the earth to the general profit 
of the land, including probably the beastly old Board of 
Directors. 

It is therefore quite in order to mention one or two 
of the more adorable Subsidiary Dressings. But since 
in a field fraught with so much emotion comparisons (as 
SHAKESPEARE knew) are odorous, we shall do no more 
than enumerate a few minor Manurial Rites which you 
may have to perform, leaving all fine distinctions to those 
who possess a real flair for the thing. 

(1) Collect oak leaves and bury them in a hole in the 
ground. ‘Try to find hole again after six months or the 
Rite becomes a mere formality. 

(2) Plug cucumber beds with guano. 

N.B.—Guano is a rather dressy little manure made 
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from the cast-off dinner-jacket (or tuxedo) of the 
Peruvian Penguin or other peculiar Dickey-bird. 

(3) When you go to’ the seaside don’t collect shells or 
peculiar postcards but large bunches of seaweed, and hang 
it up in the spare room when you get home. If your guests 
object, remind them that dried blood is excellent for giving 
colour and texture to the soil, though between ourselves 
you are no longer allowed to kill people in order to get it. 

(4) Pond Mud should be collected in pockets of old 
gardening coat or subsidiary dressing-gown and slung at 
the garden in handfuls. Give due warning (“Achdung!”’) 

(5) On the other hand, it is possible to overdress the soil, 
and the remedy is Lime. Only, the books usually advise the 
gardener to use Lime and Dressing alternate years, and on 
the next page always to look a year ahead—which confuses 
the mind and causes Ding-frustration, or, in alternate years, 
Lime-frustration. Other correctives are bicarbonate of soda 
(for acid soils), potash (obtained by burning wood, not by 
setting light to flower-pots), basic slag (you get this out of 
a voleano), bonfire-refuse and soot. So from every point of 
view it might be a good plan to set light to the garden 
alternate years and burn it to the ground. 

(6) There is a mysterious substance, found only in a 
certain part of Germany, and called Kainit. But we cannot 
remember what you do with it, Kursit. 

(7) Warning. Anything which remains long enough in 
the Unpleasaunce will eventually become manure! So 
beware. Don’t stay too long in the Unpleasaunce yourself ! 

(T'o be continued) 


Protest by an Eel 


(The electric eel in the New York Aquarium lights up a neon- 
sign whenever it discharges electricity.) 


My brothers are the tyrants of the green, fantastic seas; 

They just turn on the current and they slaughter whom they 
please. 

I find it hard to realise that once their life was mine, 

But I am here in Gotham, and I work a neon-sign. 


I fret against captivity, yet fret a good deal more 
Against this exploitation which is practised upon shore. 
My life has been a sequence of the most unpleasant jolts; 
They take away my liberty, and then they tap my volts. 


If I were but in England, more equanimous I’d feel; 

There folk would be contented with a sign—“ Electric Eel.” 

But here their incredulity ’s incredible. Alack! 

They have to see me “working” or they want their money 
back. 


I see the ranks of ‘“‘rubbernecks’’ in rows on ugly rows; 
I flick my tail in anger, and the cry is, “There she glows!” 
I shudder, and the tell-tale sign is winking busily; 

My intimate emotions are for all the world to see. 


My brothers roam contemptuous in seas unwarmed by sun, 
The deeps have scarce a denizen my brothers cannot stun ; 
But Fate has served me scurvily, and sullenly I pine, 
For I am here in Gotham and I work a neon-sign. 
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Fanatic “ Hay” Dieter. “I’vE BEEN WATCHING You, Sir. 


CARBO-HYDRATES WITH PROTEINS.” 
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“ Following ” 





THis pest must perish. You think 
I exaggerate? Then look at this lot— 
a few days’ weeding :— 


“Eighteen people were arrested yes- 


terday following disturbances at two . 


open-air meetings in London.” 
" London Paper. 


But they were not following dis- 
turbances. They were arrested after, 
or, maybe, during the disturbances. 


“Three hundred officers and men have 
been shot and many others imprisoned 
following a revolt of two Soviet regiments, 
according to a Berlin report to-day.” 

_ London Paper. 


But they were not following a revolt, 
or anything else, while they were being 
shot. 


“Following rumours that attempts were 
to be made to remove important docu- 
ments from the archives of the Law 
Courts, Anarcho-Syndicalist Militia-men 
took possession of the building to-day.” 


London Paper. 
But the Militia-men were not fol- 
lowing rumours. They acted be- 


cause of rumours, or after hearing 
rumours. 


Here is a horror!— 

“Following the signing of the Treaty, 
the Egyptian delegates were the guests 
of the Port of London Authority .. .” 

j London Paper. 

They were not following the signing. 
How could they? After the signing 
they went on the river as the guests of 
the P.L.A. 


“Following a request by an operating 
surgeon at Battersea General Hospital 
that he would like to find out the exact 
cause of a boy’s death after an operation, 
the Battersea Coroner yesterday conferred 
with the parents and decided that a post 
mortem examination should be carried 
out.”—London Paper. 


But the Coroner did not follow a 
request. He received a request, or 
granted a request, or acted on a 
request. 


“The prospect of a shortage of food and 
fodder for livestock in Germany is causing 
some anxiety in official circles following 
the failure of this year’s harvest to come 
up to expectations.”—London Paper. 


Well, “the prospect of a shortage” 
may be said, crudely, to follow the 
failure of the harvest. But nothing 
more than “after” is meant. Why 
not say “after”? Or, better, Bobby, 
“This year’s harvest failed, etc. . . 
The prospect of a shortage, etc. . . .” 


“Following long negotiations in Lon- 
don, a new freight contract for the 


carriage of refrigerated exports from New 
Zealand to Great Britain has been signed.” 
don Paper. 


Why not “after”? 


“Following an announcement last night 
of the British Government’s intention to 
abandon the ‘close’ season for whaling in 
Antarctic waters, in consequence of the 
recent quota dispute in Norway, came 
news from Oslo (says Reuter) that the 
Government there had submitted to the 
British and German Governments a new 
proposal for the regulation of the whale 
expeditions’ catches during the coming 
season.”—London Paper. 


Yes, the news did follow the an- 
nouncement. But Reuter, I am sure, 
did not cram so many eggs into one 
basket. The sentence is too long, and 
needlessly long.. Why not: “It was 
announced last night,” etc. ‘Later 
came the news,” etc.? .° ~ 


“Following their occupation of Irun 
yesterday, Spanish insurgent forces... 
last night began their advance on San 
Sebastian.”—-London Paper. 

But would the writer say: “Follow- 
ing its arrival at Clapham Junction the 
train began its advance to Victoria”’? 


This one gets a special prize :— 


“Following the mysterious escape of 
1,000 gallons of petrol into the sewers, 
terrified residents of Etruria Road saw a 
screaming woman rush into the street 
wrapped in flames, after a terrific ex- 
plosion had wrecked her home.” 

London Paper. 
Grammar apart, “following’’ seems 
to be about the least appropriate word. 


EXERCISE 
Rewrite the story without “follow- 
ing.” 
“Terrified residents of Etruria 
Road saw a screaming woman, 


wrapped in flames, rush into the 
street. A thousand gallons of petrol 


have passed into the sewers, and a’ 


terrific explosion,” etc. 


“Following conferences with the pit 
owners, Captain Crookshank sent to the 
Federation an urgent communication .. .” 

London Paper. 


But the Captain did not follow the 
conferences. How could he? 


“It is reported from Addis Ababa that 
the weather is now sufficiently settled fol- 
lowing the abatement of the rains . . .” 

Paper. 


The cart before the horse. What is 
meant is: “The rains have abated and 
the weather is now sufficiently 
settled . . .” Why not say so? 

“Twelve persons were shot to-day and 

160 arrested following an attempted rising 


against Gen. Franco’s insurgent forces.” 
London Paper. 


But they were not following a 
rising as they were shot. How could 
they? 


“Following on his absence from London 
for so long, and continued rumours of his 
failing health, the Conservative Party are 
bound to feel that he is on the point of 
leaving them.”—London Paper. 


Gosh! 


The Ministry of Labour does it :— 


“Following applications from the 
National Union of Dyers, Bleachers 
and Textile Workers in respect of certain 
firms, the Employers’ Council asked that 
a court of inquiry should be appointed to 
report on the matters in dispute. .. .” 

London Paper. 


“Following an all-night search with 
bloodhounds for Miss Beryl Sinclair- 
Thomson, 28, daughter of a retired naval 
commander, of Bradshott Hall, Black- 
moor, Hants, her father informed the 
police to-day that she was safe.” 

London Paper. 


Surely a little premature ? 


“Following the breakdown of negotia- 
tions between Gaumont-British, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer and Fox Films, Mr. 
Sidney R. Kent, of Fox Films, came to 
London.”—London Paper. 


The Flying Breakdown. 


“Following an incident in which a man 
was shot at the riverside at Shepperton- 
on-Thames on Friday night, two men 
appeared at Feltham Police Court to-day.” 

London Paper. 


The Galloping Incident. 


“Sir Arthur has received no reply yet 
from the Arab High Committee following 
the 90-minutes’ meeting he had with it 
yesterday.”—London Paper. 


“Following the intervention of M. Blum 
the workers evacuated the factories last 
Friday and agreed to accept his arbitral 
award.”—London Paper. 

“Following Mr. J. A. L. Gallard’s 
reference last week to the £1 shares of 
Anglo-French Exploration, the price has 
advanced from 3ls. 3d. to 36s. 3d.” 

London Paper. 

“Following the murder of a Japanese 
by a Chinese mob at Pakhoi, Kwangtung, 
the Japanese Government has ordered the 
13th destroyer flotilla to proceed there 
from Shanghai.”—London Paper. 

“Following a chase by the police over 
a golf course, two men appeared at Surrey 
Quarter Sessions at Kingston to-day .. .” 

London Paper. 


Most improbable. 
Even the B.B.C. does it :— 


‘Following upon the cancellation of the 
manceuvres ... the War Office announced 
this evening,” ete.—B.B.C. Announcer. 


But the War Office did not follow 
(or follow upon) anything. Why not 
‘The manceuvres were cancelled. . . . 
Later the War Office announced,” etc. ? 
O dear! A. P. Hi. 
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Sign Manual 





Do you want less work for more 
money? Are you in favour of being 
the person who has the say-so in things 
that matter? Do you want a really 
free country where everyone works 
wholeheartedly to better the conditions 
of your particular class, and no 
damned elections about it ? 

If you do, sign your name along the 
EE CN. 20 <utistien teeedekpaeess 
Enrol now; get on the winning side 
early. Our party, the Rainbow Shirts, 
includes every party. Buy your shirt 
from the firm that invented it and put 
your money into our hands and stop 
worrying about it. Let the Rainbow 
lead you to the old Crock (and what 
an old crock it is!) of Gold. 

Our Slogan is ready. Our Leader is 
dressed in his very pretty little uniform 
and the medals will be ready by 
to-morrow. Our policy, “More for All 
and Most for Me,” is already widely 
accepted, and now, after long consulta- 
tion, the only question which still had 
to be settled has found an answer. 
The Salute has been decided on at 
last. When our great Leader stands 
on the platform before the mighty 
ranks (and mighty rank they'll be, 
believe me) of the party, we know how 
he’ll use his arms, as use them he 
must, to greet the boys who put him 
there. 

It was no easy matter to decide, 
and until Bertram Jones of East Ham 
made his really brilliant suggestions 
we were in despair. « 

To raise the arm 
this would have 
our vastly inferior 


been aping 
rivals. So 


would this. 

To raise it like this y 
is both provocative K 
and Russian and totally 
unfitted to our peaceful British 
characters. 

The backward P salute is so 


backward as to look almost 
M.D. 

Any greeting below the belt, besides 
being unsporting, looks remarkably 
4. silly, and would never photograph 

well in a crowd; and as “Pro- 

poganda Spells Progress’’ (see 
Leaflet. Not correct anyway, see Dic- 
tionary), we felt we must propitiate 
the Press by giving them pictures they 
could sell. 


The wide-arm salute, though 
dignified, savours too ~ much 
of fishing, cricket and other 
frivolous sports to find favour 


with the serious-minded. 


simply like . 
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“THE EDITOR’S COMPLIMENTS, MY LORD, AND PLEASE HE WANTS TO KNOW 
WHAT YOU WISH THE NATION TO THINK ABOUT ON TUESDAY.” 











This is already in general use 
among camp bus-drivers. 
Our Salute Committee tried this 


out and got run into by 
—% the car behind. They tried 


this too with the 
same result. 
The ‘Please, Teacher” sign we 


discarded by general consent, 
and its variant, the Strap- 
hanger, was met with hisses. 
To raise Jl both 4 pf hands is just 


a bit melodramatic, though often 
sensible, and very symbolic. 
We had just got GY as far as dis- 
carding all these Jl ideas when the 
discovery of an ancient carving 
in an old, almost disused a)» 
jumble-sale plunged us in f¢ S 
gloom. If even a deity ‘ 
needs six arms to suit his 
party, what use our trying ? 
It was at this point that Jones, our 


incomparable Bertram Jones, hit. on 
his brilliant idea. “Since,” he said, 
“we cannot find anything suitable to 
do with our hands, why not stand on 


them ?”’ ¥ ¥ ¥ 


Pearls of the Pellucid 


‘““At Once. Nursery-trained Nurse to take 
charge of Nursery.”—Newspaper Advt. 











The Ghost goes North. 


‘‘Before ever ‘The First Gentleman of 
Europe,’ King George IV., paid that cele- 
brated visit to Scotland in 1882 .. .” 

From an Advt. 





“The rain has merely served to freshen up 
the show yard, which, being of sand, has 
soaked up the water like blotting-paper.” 

Daily Paper. 


Not, as might be imagined, like sand. 
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“ AN’ LOOK ’ERE, YOUNG ALF, IF YER GOIN’ TO BE SORRY FOR THE WORMS ALL THE AFTERNOON YER BETTER GO 


AND PLAY FOOTBALL WITH THEM KIDS, 


7 


‘COS YER’LL NEVER MAKE A SPORTSMAN.” 





The Last Parade 


[A tradesman of Posen, having bought an old cavalry horse, was driving it near a barracks when, at the sound of a trumpet- 
call, the horse raced with its cart on to the barrack square and took up its place at the head of the regiment.] 





HE ambled along between the shafts, a dispirited and a glum 
horse, 
Condemned by age and circumstance to pull a confounded 
cart; 
I doubt if you’d ever have recognised the sprightly and 
spirited drum-horse, 
Who led a cavalry regiment before they made him 
depart. 


They sold him then to a tradesman, and I don’t consider 
that that’s meet, 
For he pulled a load of indignity that his psyche brooded 


upon ; * 
It may even have been (unkindest cut) that he pulled at 
a load of cats’-meat, 
Whilst he mourned, like dark Othello, for his occupation 
gone. 


And he’d just about decided that he’d have to like it or 
lump it, 
That never again would he hear the ring of hoofs on the 
square, 
When the quiet of his reverie was split by a pealing trumpet, 
And he halted, raising a drooping head, and sniffed at 
the morning air. 


Then he suddenly ‘gave a whinny of joy and started off 
hell-for-leather. 
.(I wish I’d been there to see it, though; it must have 
been really great— 
The driver, the cart, and the cavalry horse careering along 
together, 
Past the police and the traffic-lights, full speed for the 
barrack gate.) 


With a clippety-clop and a clatter of wheels, with oaths 
from his lord and master, 
He headed straight for his last parade, whilst people 
stood and stared ; 
Some of them jumped for his head, and missed, watching 
him go the faster ; 
The driver yelled and tugged at the reins, and a lot the 
old horse cared; 


For he thundered across and wheeled and turned and took 
the head of the column, 
And stood alert with quivering flanks, trembling with 
equine bliss ; 
So I hope that ‘the Colonel patted his neck and praised 
him in manner solemn, 
And finished the thing in a dignified way with ‘“Trum- 
peter, sound ‘Dismiss! ’ ” 
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Mr. Silvertop on ’Obbies 





Mr. Silvertop massaged his cheek 
sagaciously with the palm of his hand 
and laid down his spokeshave as if it 
were a kind of conversational gage. 

“T always ses you can tell a bloke 
by ’is ’obbies,” he remarked, “but it’s 
a very different thing a-telling the 
‘obby by the bloke. Like as not if 
you picks on a chap ’oo looks as if ’e’s 
just told ’is bath-chair-man ’e’ll try 
walking ’ome and you puts ’im down 
as a collector of anti-macosters or 


some such, you'll find ’is idea of fun is 
breeding tigers all summer and prop- 
ping up a tent at the North Pole over 
Christmas. 

“That come ‘ome to me more than 
ever last Sunday. My cousin Fred 
keeps a cockle-dive down at Southend, 
and I often runs down for the day to 
‘ave a bit of a jolly with ’im and ’is 
missus and make sure the old mud- 
flats are still there. Coming back in 
the evening Sunday I gets into a non- 
stop and settles myself in a corner for 
a little shut-eye. 

“You know ’ow it is with six stran- 
gers. Even if the train ’ad been going 





as far as China nothing would ‘ave 
made us talk short of a bomb— but 
as it ’appened, that’s just what we 
got. The train went off with one of 
them ’eart-stopping jerks and there 
was suddenly an ’ell of a crash. The 
floor was covered with broken glass, 
and a big red-faced cove ’oo looked as 
if ’e could eat a sergeant-major for ’is 
tea starts fair panicking. 

“ «Ere, quick,’ he shouts, ‘ shut the 
ruddy door! They’ll be lost!’ 

“*?Oo?’ asks a thin woman oppo- 
site me with ’arf a pigeon in ’er ’at. 

“*Why, my insecks, of course!’ ’e 
ses. ‘That jerk chucked their box 





BRITISH BIRDS ON TRIAL 


THE Ministry oF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES HAS “ BLACK-LISTED ” THE— 














ON THE OTHER HAND, THE KESTREL, NIGHTJAR, SHORT-EARED OwL, LONG-EARED, OWL AND LAPWING ARE 
HIGHLY PRAISED. 
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“Prry YOU DIDN’T TURN UP LAST WEEK; WE HAD A REAL SNORTER.” 
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clean out of the rack. Don’t move 
your feet about, for ’eaven’s sake!’ 

“ *°Ow many of ’em are there?’ asks 
a ginger-’aired chap in that there 
niffy tweed. 

“*T only got four with me, as 
luck would ’ave it,’ ses the red-faced 
bloke. ‘Mabel and Sally and Archie 
and Percy,’ ’e adds, as if some’ow that 
was a-going to ’elp us find ’em. 

“*Are they ’oppers or crawlers?’ I 
asks. 

“Mabel and Sally are ’oppers, 
Archie’s a crawler, and Percy’s what 
you might call a slider,’ ’e ses. Well, 
with that we all gets down on our 
‘ands and knees, and after playing 
bears for a bit we collars the lot. You 
never seen anything to touch ’em for 
reel sickeners—you know, all green 
and squelchy. 

“ “Many thanks, I’m sure,’ ses Red- 
face, a-rolling ‘em up in ’is cap. 
‘South American, that’s what they 
are. Mabel’s proper rare, too.’ 

“* What ever do you ’ave ’em for?’ 
asks a big woman beside me, through a 
"am-sandwich. 

“*Just my ’obby,’ ses Red-face. 
‘I drives a bus in the daytime and I 
plays with these, evenings. It makes 
ever such a nice change.’ 

“*Corlumme!’ I couldn’t ’elp put- 
ting in. k 

“*Well, I never!’ ses the big 


woman. ‘I thought I ’ad a rum ’obby, 
but yours ’as it beat.’ 

“*What’s your ’obby?’ asks the 
thin woman. 

“* Corks,’ she ses. ‘I’ve got three- 
*undred-and-ninety, all different. Taken 
me eleven years, they ’ave.’ 

“* Which reminds me,’ ses Red-face, 
and ’e pulls ’arf-a-bottle of Irish out 
of ’is coat. ‘ Pass it round,’ ’e ses, 
genial-like, and we all ’as a swig, all, 
that is, except the middle-aged little 
cuss ’00’s sitting with ’is ’ands folded 
ever so prim by the corridor. ‘No, 
thank you,’ ’e ses, as if someone ’ad 











“CAN ANY OF YOU KEEP WICKET?” 


pressed a cup of neat ’emlock on ’im, 
‘strict teetotaler.’ All in black, ’e is, 
proper doleful-looking little perisher. 

“*You’ll never guess my ’obby,’ ses 
Tweeds, changing the subject. 

“* What?’ we asks. 

“* Embroidery,’ ’e ses. ‘ Funny for 
a chap, I know, but I was a light’ouse- 
man once, and it was the only thing 
what kept my mind off fogs. I tried 
knitting and German and even step- 
dancing, but only embroidery done 
the trick. And now it’s an ’abit.’ 

“*What about you?’ ses the big 
woman, pointing at me with ’er last 
’am-sandwich. ‘ You look as if you 
gardened.’ 

“Well, I don’t,’ I ses; ‘the very 
sight of a spade gives me lumbago. 
My ’obby’s pottering about with a 
pipe in crowds just trying to figger 
out ’oo’s barmy and ’oo isn’t. But I 
suppose that ’ardly counts. And you, 
Mum ?’ I asks the thin woman. 

“*T’m a trombone,’ she answers, 
and you couldn’t deny she looked it. 
“I been one ever since I was a tiny 
tot.’ 

“*°Oo’d ’ave thought it?’ ses the 
big woman. ‘Now, then, it’s up to 
you,’ she ses to the little prim cuss. 
“And I bet you ’e’ll be fretwork,’ she 
whispers to me. ‘I’ve never seen a 
bloke with fretwork written so all over 
’is dial.’ 
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“*T ’aven’t no ’obby,’ ses ’e, stiff- 
like. 

“*Come on,’ ses the big woman, 
‘be a sport. I’ll lay you ’ave!’ 

“*T tells you I ’aven’t no ’obby,’ ’e 
ses, quite uppish. *E ’adn’t seen what 
we seen—a trim sort of chap a-stand- 
ing in the doorway with a grin on ’is 
face. 

“* What, you ’aven’t got no ’obby?’ 
’e ses, laying is ’and on ’is shoulder. 
‘Go on, tell the ladies and gents.’ 

“ * What the ’ell are you getting at?’ 
shouts the little man. 

“* Well, I’ll tell’em, then,’ ses the trim 
chap. ‘ You’re Ernest Perkins, grocer 
by day, the second best forger in the 
country by night; you’ve been at it 
eight years, and I’ve a warrant for 
your arrest. You’d better come quietly 
into the next compartment.’ 

“Which ’e did. ‘ Did you say fret- 
work?’ I ses to the big woman. 
Fretwork! I asks you! ” Eric. 





Ruthless Tourismus 





“THE legions were marching down 
the dusty. road to Mantua,” as Mr. 
GUEDALLA may or may not have 
written, ‘while in No. 246, Park Lane, 
a baby was kicking in its bath.” Just 
so. And to show that I too am con- 
scious of the repercussions of inter- 
national diplomacy in their most 
paradoxical form, I affirm: ‘The 
Vienna Societies for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals were despatching 
fifteen hundred more: swallows to 
Istanbul, while in Charing Cross Road 
an ill-clad young Englishman was 
buying a second-hand German gram- 
mar.” For I am going to learn German. 
The swallows have warned me in time. 

It is hard on the swallows, for I have 
often felt that in the world of proverb 
and precept they are made to do double 
duty. But the universal acceptance of 
the axiom that swallows do not (singly) 
constitute a summer must not lead us 
to make hasty generalisations about 
where they may in fact wish to spend 
the winter. That is where the Viennese, 
with that graceful self-deprecation for 
which they are so justly famous, make 
a mistake. For it seems inconceivable 
to this gay and thoughtless people that 
the swallows, many of whom have 
endured the rigours of the climate and 
of municipal by-laws at English sum- 
mer resorts, should wish to share their 
winter revels and to spend the cooler 
months tanzend and singend, if not 
actually weintrinkend. 

And what is the result of this mis- 
apprehension? In a British newspaper 
of unimpeachable veracity I read that 

“a further fifteen hundred young 
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swallows were despatched this morning 
from Vienna to Venice by aeroplane.” 
This, it seems, “was the third despatch 
made by the Vienna Societies for the 
Protection of Animals to Istanbul and 
Venice in the past five days.” Protest- 
ing, doubtless, but in a tongue which 
the warm-hearted but careless Viennese 
cannot comprehend, the swallows re- 
sign themselves to their journey and 
are deported en masse to the Balkans 
or the Adriatic. 

Worse is in store for the later 
arrivals, for ““as the weather has im- 


proved somewhat and the sun may be 
expected to warm the air for some days 
it has been decided for the present 
merely to feed as abundantly as 
possible the birds brought in and, as 
soon as they show signs of regained 


strength, to encourage them to venture 
over the Alps on their own wings.” 

I, like the swallows, intend to winter 
in Vienna. Granted that so far there 
is little evidence that this over- 
solicitous attitude on the part of the 
Austrian authorities is likely to be 
extended to the whole of their tourist 
traffic, still one cannot be too careful. 
Gentle but firm hands may seize me 
before I have even left the station, and 
before I can explain my real intentions, 
I shall be bound for Salonica or 
Spoleto. 

And what if the second part of the 
schedule is in force? Am I to be gorged 
on endless wiener schnitzels and then 
encouraged to hike to Fiume or scull 
down the river to Pesth ? 

No, I must learn German. 
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At the Play 


‘‘OvER SHE GOEs.” (SAVILLE) 


THERE is something sub- 
lime about Mr. STANLEY 
Lurrno’s smile, something in 
its sad sagacity and air of 
infinite tolerance for the short- 
comings of lesser men which 
gets very near to the essence 
of humour. He stands half- 
way between Mr. LESLIE 
Henson and Mr. SypNEY 
Howarp, getting his effects 
less violently and without so 
much personal discomfort as 
Mr. Henson and being a year 
or two more grown-up in his 
gentle absurdity than Mr. 
Howarp. I can’t remember 
if he has ever played the part 
of a comic Napoleon; his face 
is made for it. 





The best scene of this musica] 
comedy, which he wrote and 
produced himself, is that in 
which he takes the stage alone 
and delivers a long disquisi- 
tion, partly in song and 
partly in the way of intimate 
talk, on the unsuspected 
shades of meaning which 
attach to those simplest of 
statements, “‘ Yes”’ and ‘‘No.” 
The shades fled before the 
brilliant illumination of his 
gesture, but the meaning re- 
mained, powerfully. Has any 
droll ever surpassed Mr. 
LuPINO at just being coy? I 
doubt it. 


His main support is Mr. 
LADDIE CLIFF, a comedian 
who makes up for a rather 
limited range by sometimes 
being exceedingly funny with- 
in it, and their joint feed is 
Mr. Ertc Fawcett, who pro- 
vides their fooling with an 
elegant background and can 
sing and dance. These three, 
the story goes, had been 
operating one of the flattest 
vaudeville turns in the pro- 
vinces when the disappearance 
of an explorer-uncle brought 
Harry (Mr. Fawcett) a peer- 
age and an estate, on which 
the three partners wisely 
settled down. Not peacefully, 
however. Harry having made 
the mistake, so common in the 
world of musical comedy, of 
allowing two girls to consider 
themselves engaged to him, 
Tommy (Mr. Lurtno) is per- 


suaded to stage the return of the 
missing uncle in order to assay the 
purity of the ladies’ motives; and 


“OVER SHE 
Tommy Tacher....... 





GOES.” 


ra ee ee Miss TEpprE St. Dents 
Pamela ......... . Miss Aptis Drxon 
Billy Bowler . . .... =. . Mr. Lapp Curr 





SLEUTHS :- THE OLD SCHOOL TIE AND THE 
OLD SCHOOL 


Sergt. Oliver. . . 
Inspector Giffnock 


Mr. RicHarp Murpock 
Mr. Syp WALKER 


although he comes back from his 
equatorial grave with magnificent 
effect, he is unable to prevent a series 


of unfortunate events which 
put the trio sadly at a dis- 
advantage. One of these 
events is the arrival of Jn- 
spector Giffnock and Sergeant 
Oliver, pseudonyms under 
which Mr. Syp WALKER and 
Mr. RicHarpD MurRpDocH give 
a delightful exposition of the 
rival schools of police tech- 
nique—Hoxton and Hendon, 
as it were. 


On the distaff side are Miss 
ApkELE Drxon (whose voice 
is always a pleasant reminder 
that songs can still be sung), 
Miss TeEpp1£ St. Dents, Miss 
SatLy Gray and Miss Bar- 
BARA FRANCIS, who make a 
soundand charming team. The 
chorus-work is good; Mr. 
Bruty MAYERL’s music struck 
me as about average; the 
décor and dresses are not par- 
ticularly inspired. On the 
whole the show is not quite 
in the top class, but it has 
plenty of merit and contains 
Mr. Luprno, and is therefore 
well worth a visit. 


Next time I go fishing I 
should like to borrow his tele- 
scopic fish so that I can be 
sure of the last word with the 
other Miinchhausens of the 
river. What a heaven-sent 
instrument with which tostifle 
the unblushing mendacity of 
Hampshire taprooms! ERIC. 





The Stork Marathon 


“In —— they only had about 
300 parishioners; they set other 
places a good example by having 
nearly 200 children! As there 
were not many adults they had 
called in assistance from friends 
outside the parish.”—Local Paper. 


Metaphorical Masterpiece 


“Also (and this is important) 
some degree of the vitamins of the 
sense usually called common might 
be grafted on to the horseplay 
which so often takes place.” 

Letter to Provincial Paper. 





“*Let us be modest; let us admit 
the follies and excesses of our day 
in athletics; but is not the team 
spirit something real? When the 
Blue sinks himself in his College 
eight, is he not doing something 
beyond the Greek athlete, some- 
thing big?” —Newspaper Article. 


Something even wet ? 
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The Little Rainbows 


“Dip you know about the special 
deer at Whipsnade ?”’ Laura asked ex- 
citedly. 

Naturally I didn’t. 

I explained that I was not in private 
communication with the Whipsnade 
Zoo and that the authorities there 
were under no obligation to keep me 
informed as to the peculiarities of their 
charges. There was no reason why I 
should know anything about their 
special deer. Nor, indeed, why Laura 
should. 

(But she is a girl who knows every- 
thing.) 

“In what way are 





In fact I haven’t been to Whipsnade 
for ages. I—I read about them in the 
paper.” 

Naturally that disposed of Laura’s 
pretensions to having had a private 
announcement about the deer from 
the Whipsnade Zoo. 

I addressed a postcard to the 
laundry and smiled kindly. Laura 
sought to cover her loss of prestige by 
rushing into further speech. 

“And what happened, I believe, 
was that they were really there for 
quite a long time before the Whipsnade 
people realised about them. You see, 
all the other baby deer were white too, 
and these ones just lay about quietly in 
the grass and they weren’teven noticed.” 


black baby in a white family, and it 
turns out to be a throw-back from 
some old ancestor they’d forgotten all 
about who was really a half-caste. You 
see, those little creatures are throw- 
backs.” 

“Throw-backs to what?” I in- 
quired in some abstraction, owing to a 
difficulty in distinguishing the laundry’s 
five from the laundry’s three. 

“Throw-backs to the original white 
deer, who used once all to be red deer,” 
Laura said in a most dramatic hiss. 

One felt that the words opened up 
a whole tremendous vista of specula- 
tion. If the original white deer all 
used to be red deer, when did they 
begin to be white, so as to give the 

: little new red white 





they special ?’’ I asked 
benevolently, at the 
same time putting into 
an envelope a rather 
sharply-worded note to 
the butcher concerning 
Sunday’s sirloin. 
“They ’re white red 
deer,” said Laura. 
“White red deer ?”’ 
“Definitely.” 
“They can’t be. If 
they’re white they’re 
not red deer.” 
“That’swhy they ’re 
so special. They be- 
long to the red deer 
family and they ’re 
white. All of them.” 
“Very interesting,” 
I said, perhaps rather 
guardedly. “But 
wouldn’t it be simpler 
to admit frankly that 
they are white, and not 
go on calling them 
red?” 








“ ARE YOU THE HEAD-WAITAH?” 
“T AM NOT A WAITER AT ALL.” 
“OH, NOT EVEN A WAITAH.” 


deer the chance of being 
throw-backs? Or had 
Laura said draw- 
backs ? 

I was about to pro- 
pound thissurely rather 
whimsical and engag- 
ing little mot when she 
spoke again. 

“T thought perhaps 
we might godown there 
and see them one day. 
It seems such a shame 
that more people don’t 
know about them and 
go and look at them.” 

“Certainly. It 
would be a pity,” I 
said brilliantly, “if, in 
addition to everything 
else the little red white 
deer were to feel blue.” 

But no. I didn’t 
sayit. I only thought, 
long afterwards, how 
I might have said it if 
Laura had given me 








“Oh, no,” said 
Laura positively. “That wouldn’t do 
at all. The whole point is for them to 
be white red deer. That’s why they’re 
so marvellous.” 

“Very well.” 

“Hardly anybody 
them.” 

“T suppose the Whipsnade people 
are ashamed of them.” 

“They’re frightfully proud of them! 
I only meant that no one seems to go 
and look at them, specially, or even 
to have heard of them.” 

““Why were you told?” 

“I just found it out,” Laura de- 
clared, but without ‘meeting my eyes. 

“Do you mean to say, Laura, that 
you saw a herd of deer, white, and 
immediately knew all of your own 
accord that they were really red? 
Because if so——” 

“No, no. I haven’t seen them at all. 


knows. about 


“Protective colouring, like ptarmi- 
gans in the snow and those frightful 
insects you see in the films on the bark 
of trees, looking like twigs,” I said. 

Laura looked doubtful. 

“Not quite like that, I don’t think. 
You see, if it had been protective 
colouring and all that, the poor tinies 
would have had to be green, because 
it’s all grass where they are.” 

I had to admit that green red deer 
seemed a step further removed from 
the credible than even white red deer. 

“At first,” Laura said, ‘they were 
afraid that the white red deer mightn’t 
be very nice to the little red white 
deer, but they were. Perfectly sweet.” 

“What did they do?” 

“Nothing,” said Laura simply. 
“That was what was so nice. They 
might have been furious, you see. Like 
people who suddenly have a pitch- 


‘that. 


the proper opening. 
Still, it’s a good story even without 
E. M. D. 





Flitting 





My wife accepts criticisms of her 
husband with womanly resignation, 
but if anybody hints that our home is 
anything but perfect she rages darkly, 
so when she suddenly remarked (after 
having dilated on its cosiness for two 
years) that our drawing-room was 
cramped, I knew the worst. 

‘“You have decided to move,” I said 
shrewdly, “‘and the new flat has a large 
drawing-room which it will be im- 
possible to get properly warm. Hon- 
estly, Isabel, we can’t afford it.” 

“The rent is exactly the same,” she 
said, “and in every way the new flat 
is superior.” 

“But we can’t afford the actual 
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expense of removing and the cost of 
new linoleum and curtains and all the 
other things that never by any chance 
fit. Last time it ran into about fifty 
pounds.” 

“T know,” said Isahel, “‘but you 
covered the cost easily by writing 
articles about modern inefficiency. 
You got five guineas from The Therm 
Times for a harrowing account of how 
the gas-people first let us down and 
then blew us up. You got seven guineas 
from The Contractor's Causerie for a 
description of the heroism of the 
removal-men when the furniture-van 
overturned in a pond, and how the 
foreman sank in the mud until only 
his bowler-hat showed above the 
surface while his hand held aloft our 
canary in his cage. Then there was 
that article on Curtains and How Not 
to Hang Them.” 

Isabel took me over to see the new 
flats, and as there was a place under 
the window of the study-to-be which 
would exactly fit the rather peculiarly- 
shaped bookcase which I built myself 
when a boy and which has never 
looked quite at home since, I yielded. 
The furniture-men came to our old 
address, arriving with startling punctu- 
ality while I was still in bed. I sort 
of superintended things for a bit, and 
then Isabel suggested that perhaps it 
would make things easier and save 
the foreman from apoplexy if I went 
on to the new place and superintended 
things there. 

“But it is barely ten,” I said, “and 
we told the gas-men and the electric- 
men and the wireless-men and all the 
other men not to be there before nine- 
thirty, so there ’ll be nothing for me to 
do.” 

“'That’s what you are best at,” 
Isabel. 

I drove over to the new place, only 
a couple of miles away, and found 
quite a crowd round the door. “An- 
other of these Communist - Fascist 
demonstrations,” I said wearily to my- 
self. But it wasn’t; it was our workmen. 
Fifteen all told, including a boy who 
snuffed and wanted to know if he 
could deliver papers. My heart sank 
as I looked them over, and the dreadful 
thought crossed my mind that if they 
had all turned up to time and nothing 
went wrong I should get no material 
for articles to pay for the removal. I 
took out my notebook and called the 
roll. 

“Gas,” I said. 

“Ay Ay, Sir.” 

* Electricity.” 

“Ay Ay, Sir.” 

*“ Curtainer.” 

“Ay Ay, Sir.” 

And so on 
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through the whole 
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DOMESTICATED. °E’S NEVER SO ’APPY 


AS WHEN ’E’S SITTIN’ IN THE KITCHEN WATCHIN’ ME SCRUB THE FLOOR.” 








miserable list. I felt that I was doomed 
unless something went wrong quickly. 

“It’s pretty tough getting you here 
early like this,” I said, “and making 
you hang about here until the furni- 
ture comes. Oughtn’t you to go to 
another job first and then come back 
later ?”’ 

They said they couldn’t dream of it. 

My last hope was that the furniture 
would be delivered at the wrong 
address, but ten minutes later it 
rounded the bend and drew up smartly 
in front of the door. Men flew hither 
and thither, and within three hours 
everything was straight, and all the 


mechanical devices inseparable from 
the modern flat were actually in 
working order. Something, however, 
seemed to be missing, and I realised 
suddenly that it was Isabel. I drove’ 
back to the old house and heard a 
sound of pummelling. Isabel had 
managed to get herself locked in the 
linen-cupboard and had been there 
knocking for three hours. 

“Thank goodness!’’ I said. 

She thought I was glad to find her 
again. But my joy sprang from a 
deeper and finer source than that. I 
had found an idea to help towards 
the removal expenses. 
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Ryme Intrinsica Et Al 





For many years I have been 
indulging, during odd spare moments, 
in a harmless little hobby. It is the 
collection and classification of unusual, 
amusing or definitely cock-eyed Eng- 
lish village names. To find that there 
is really a village in Dorset called Ryme 
Intrinsica gives me as great a thrill as 
the capture of a Camberwell Beauty 
gives an ardent entomologist. Welsh, 
Irish and Scotch names are of course 
ruled out. No village that can start 
off Llanfairpwll—go on without taking 
breath for several feet and end up— 
gogogoch is going to get any encourage- 
ment from me. Besides, so far I haven’t 
done too badly in England. © What 
about Toller Porcorum in Dorset and 
Nateley Scures in-Hants? Or even 
Glororum in Northumberland? This, 
taken in conjunction with Noctorum 
in Cheshire, reminds one of old monks 
chanting vespers. 

My collection has of course a depart- 
ment specially reserved for beautiful 
village names, though these are a 
little harder to find than one would 
think. The well-known St. Just-in- 
Roseland (Cornwall) heads the list, but 
Pity Me in Durham is rather lovely, 
as is Cowslip Green in Somerset. 
Others are Bower Chalk in Wiltshire, 
Windynook in Durham, Ivyland Green 
in Sussex and Blossomfield in Warwick- 
shire. . 

As a contrast I have also a class for 
ugly names (did you know there is 
actually a village in Essex called 
Ugley?) in which Shellow Bowells 
and Maggots End (both Essex again) 
take a good deal of beating. But 
Blubberhouses in Yorkshire, and in the 
same county Bubwith and Stanks are 
good runners-up; while Bedfordshire 
sends Swineshead, though the in- 
habitants, I hear, are getting a little 
sensitive to outside comment and are 
calling it Swynshed. Going all fancy, 
in fact! Hob Lench in Worcestershire 
doesn’t quite qualify, but there is 
something so starkly simple about the 
Yorkshire village of Bottoms as to give 
it a place very high up. Yorkshire is 
a grand county for queer village names 
anyway: it possesses the villages of 
Catfoss, Great Kelk, Birdridding, and 
one actually called Ingrow. This last 
sounds pretty painful, so it is not sur- 
prising to learn that the same county 
has also an Aike. 

I have also a sort of refreshment- 
counter section. We start with Bread 
Street and Butter Row in Gloucester- 
shire and, vid High Ham in Somerset, 
get obviously to Sandwich in Kent. 


Variety is added by Wincle in Cheshire 
(with of course the necessary Pinn in 
Devon), and on the side are the villages 
of Salt in Staffordshire, Pepper Street 
in Cheshire and Vinegar Hill in Mon- 
mouthshire. Then there is Peas 
Pottage in Sussex for them as likes 
“afters,” and Honeycomb in Cornwall. 
Naturally one must not forget the very 
necessary villages of Chew in Somerset 
and Swallow in Lincolnshire. 

Another of my classes is for names 
that are just sheer loony, such as Nutts 
in Yorkshire, backed up by Duddle in 
Dorset. Potto (Yorkshire again) and 
Duddo in Northumberland are also 
grand. “Poor chap! Is he quite Potto 
or merely Duddo?”’ The answer is 
“Neither. He’s only a bit Wimbish” 
(Essex). But one of the best of the 
bunch is, I think, Toot Baldon in 
Oxfordshire. It reminds one of those 
Society nicknames—‘“ With the party 
also was Captain ‘Toot’ Baldon, the 
well-known racing driver, looking very 
bronzed and fit, I thought.” Near to 
Toot. Baldon is March Baldon, a 
pleasant way of distinguishing the 
walking branch of the Baldon family 
from the motoring one. 

Further north, in Derbyshire, is 
Codnor - and - Loscoe, which sounds 
exactly like a firm of solicitors: 
“Messrs. Codnor and Loscoe, Com- 
missioners for Oaths.” Of course Mr. 
Codnor died in 1892, and the firm is 
really run by the younger Mr. Loscoe, 
with the help of the old senior clerk, 
Hoon (also in Derbyshire). 

Then I have a section for “pairs” 
linked by association, such as Swell 
and Sway (the former in Somerset, the 
latter in Hants). Others are Boot in 
Cumberland and Sock in Somerset; 
Hook in Surrey and Eye in Suffolk; 
Box in Gloucestershire and Lydd in 
Kent. Quy in Cambridgeshire ob- 
viously goes with Dore in Derbyshire 
—if it is pronounced like key; if, 
however, it is pronounced like queue, 
it goes with Pitt in Hampshire. 
Chatter End (Essex), Hucknall Tor- 
kard (Nottinghamshire), Blatherwycke 
(Northamptonshire) and Talk o’ the 
Hill (Staffordshire) form a noisy group 
by themselves. Another grand quartet, 
all from Cornwall, are St. Teath, St. 
Tudy, St. Veep and St. Wenn (who 
sound like a nursery-rhyme—surely 
they “went up the hill and came down 
agenn’”’?). 

By way of light relief from cold 
classification, I have also compiled 
from village names a little modern 
romance. It is the love-story of Harold 
Wood (Essex) and Daisy Hill (Lan- 
cashire), Loversall (Yorkshire) with 
Pettings (Kent). Follows naturally 
Church (Westmorland) with Ring o’ 


* that. 


Bells (Lancashire) for the Bride (Isle of 
Man). Honeymoor (Herefordshire) is 
obviously a honeymoon cut short— 
no doubt because the New House 
(Sussex) was Fulready (Warwickshire), 
Follows even more naturally Nursling 
(Hampshire), with Cradle End (Hert- 
fordshire) and Bapchild (Kent). After 
a while Harold, being already very 
Clubworthy (Devon), takes to Club 
Moor (Lancashire), so he and Daisy 
begin to Bicker (Lincolnshire) and 
even Wrangle (also Lincolnshire), and 
are soon at Loggerheads (Stafford- 
shire). She is thus left to her own 
Devizes (Wiltshire), with the result 
that there presently appears Bill 
Brook (Staffordshire), a Lover (Wilt- 
shire) for her to Skipwith (Yorkshire). 
This should be the: Finish (Ireland), 
but as I don’t play with Irish names 
and anyway it’s a modern romance, 
Harold treats this as a Cause (Shrop- 
shire) for Divorce (which unfortunately 
I Havant (Hampshire) been able to 
find anywhere), and all three end up 
in Court (Somerset). ‘ 

Even after this I find I am still left 
with a few good names which seem to 
fall into no particular. classification, 
such as Bengeo Rural in Hertfordshire, 
Bumble’s Green in Essex and Stoke 
Trister in Somerset. A good name this 
last for a character in a play—Colonel 
Stoke Trister, friend of the eminent 
financier, Sir Gosberton Risegate (Lan- 
cashire). Then I have Stogumber in 
Somerset, Wendens Ambo in Essex, 
and in Cambridgeshire the glorious 
Shudy Camps. Wetwang in Yorkshire 
sounds half mad: Fazakerley in Lanca- 
shire completely so. 

And a real grand one to finish up 
with, though you’ll never believe it, 
is Eskdaleside-cum-Ugglebarnby, in 
Yorkshire again. No, on _ second 
thoughts you must believe it’s real, 
for no one could invent a name like 


A. A. 








A Warning to the Zoo 


[A correspondent of The Times, long resi- 
dent in Brazil, records strange stories of the 
exploits of the larger anaconda in crushing 
and swallowing fully-grown cattle. While 
allowing for native exaggeration he expresses 
the opinion that “nothing in the way of 
really large and seldom -seen constricting 
snakes has yet been brought to any Zoological 
enclosure.” | 





THOUGH my fearless cousin Lydia 
Cultivates Thanatophidia, 
No longer I invite her 

To my flat 
Since the day she played the gamba 
To charm a grim green mamba 
Malevolently squatting 

On her hat. 
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For though their mode of slaying 
Is not by poison-spraying, 
It is not swift or painless, 
And I hold 
That any mass-admission 
To view the deglutition 
Of bullocks should be vetoed 
Or controlled. 


You can train a young gorilla 

To sip dry Manzanilla, 

And the larger apes to handle 
Cups of tea; 

But the boa’s way of eating 


Would break up a mothers’ meeting 


And horrify the gentle 
Chimpanzee. 
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~ ARE YOU SURE THE MILK IS QUITE SAFE?” 
“ HEVERY DROP OF OUR MILK IS PARALYSED BY AN ANARCHIST!” 
I don’t object to slow-worms Though the pelican when feeding Hence I hope the New Director 
Or phosphorescent glow-worms, Shows a certain lack of breeding And animal protector 
But I do not welcome pythons His piety absolves him Will carefully consider 
In my pew, From rebuke; These appeals, 
And regard with strong aversion But a cobra de capello And spare us the infliction 
The possible incursion Is not the sort of fellow Of watching the constriction 
Of giant anacondas You can safely ask to luncheon Applied by anacondas 
At the Zoo. With a duke. At their meals. C. L. G. 








“My mother, who was yet more of a 
Victorian, wearing the customary dress of 
the time, would swim for miles out to sea 
with one of her children on her back.” 

Letter to Daily Paper. 


So it wasn’t a sea-serpent grandfather 
saw! 
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STAMPS 


Customer (forgetting himself). “ AND WHAT DID BERT HAVE TO SAY TO THAT?” 








Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Son of His Father 


HENRY NEVILLE GLADSTONE, third son of the most 
versatile of famous statesmen, while carrying forward no 
traditions of oratory, magnetic personality or classical 
learning, was yet endowed with one Gladstonian faculty— 
a genius for finance. Though he was willing to be over- 
shadowed to the very end of his long life by his historic 
father, his own career, beginning with years in India of 
the hardest drudgery, eventually came to be decorated 
with directorships, State contracts, official loans, chair- 
manships, oil shares and all the other crowding successes 
that add more wealth to the instinctively wealthy. He 
developed into a pivot of practicality for his brilliant 
family circle, and in his later years, while filling the most 
ornate offices of his county with distinction, enjoyed the 
distribution of a seemingly boundless largesse. Mr. Ivor 
Tuomas, in his memoir, Gladstone of Hawarden (MuRRayY, 
7/6), finds once again that a life which is ideally successful 
is not ideal for biography. Because he has never at any 
point to deal with raw material for malice, his peaceful 
- chapters are inevitably something lacking in substance, 
yet the final impression they convey is of a life of dignity 
infinitely well occupied. 





“Rupert the Devil” 

Writing from the Citadel, Quebec, Lord TwrEpsmuIR 
supplies a short preface to Mr. GEorcr EpIncER’s Rupert 
of the Rhine (HutcHtNson, 18/-), styling that gallant prince 
“the last Elizabethan and the first Whig.” He points out 


also that among many other half-forgotten feats RUPERT 
founded the Company of ‘“‘ Adventurers of England trading 
into Hudson Bay,” and was its first Governor. Innumerable 
as were the facets of his brilliant life, to the ordinary 
Englishman he remains little but the too impetuous 
cavalry leader of the Royalist army who routed the 
Parliamentarians on several occasions before CROMWELL 
organised his new model troops. After the surrender of 
Oxford, when Farrrax gave him and his brother a safe- 
conduct to go beyond the seas, for most of us he rides 
out of history. Yet he became Admiral of the King’s Fleet 
against BLAkE—another cavalry officer turned seaman— 
and, after the Restoration, Lord High Admiral against 
those famous Dutchmen, vAN Tromp and DE RUYTER. 
And he was explorer and scientist as well as fighter. It 
was Rupert who presided over the earliest meetings of the 
Royal Society, and Mr. EpincEr upholds his claim as 
inventor of the mezzotint (he gives us a good repro- 
duction of the famous “Head of the Great Executioner”) 
as well as of the revolver or machine-gun and the torpedo. 
“A romantic biography,” the author calls his book, and so 
it is, but handled soberly and well. 





This Sceptred Isle 


“After Punch, The Times is our leading serious news- 
paper,” says Muddling Through (GoLuancz, 6/-), not so 
wittily as the American who defined us as the British 
Centre of Gravity; it is the companion volume to Miss 
THEODORA BEnson’s and Miss Betty Askwitu’s Foreigners, 
and that these impudent authoresses will doubtless retort 
“T told you so”’ shall not deter me from confessing that, 
although I found this ruthless survey of the British way of 
life a good companion in places, in others I found it rather 
a dull one. The pace of a funny book is bound to slacken 
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when entire half-pages are taken up 
with such remarks as “The Black 
Country is artificially black and rather 
derelict. It has disused slag heaps,” 
and “Mr. Anthony Eden is a mere boy 
of round about forty. He likes the 
League of Nations. He is very well 
dressed.” But against these I hasten 
to quote, “It is very well known that 
there will never be a revolution in 
England, because both sides would 
have to break off to go to the Cup- 
Tie,” which is only one of a number 
of equally trenchant observations. No 
inconsistency in the national character 
gets past these two merciless ladies; 
on the whole the Irish get the worst of 
the bombardment. About Mr. NicoLas 
BenTLEY’s illustrations there is no 
corresponding unevenness. Every time 
I pick them up I find in them more 
and more to laugh at. 


Angler’s Garland 
I have upon the tapis 
A book of sunburnt tan— 
A book that’s called The Happy 
(O true word!) Fisherman, 
A book of brown streams swishing. 
A book of swirling fins, 
In short, a book on fishing— 
It’s Mr. StEPHEN Gwynn’s. 








A Country Lire production, 
It aims to take us out 
With all of apt instruction 
On salmon and on trout; 
But, two-faced, as is Janus 
(Is laughter then a crime ?), 
It seeks to entertain us— 
And does so every time. 
But it’s in Erin chiefly, 
In Donegal, maybe, 
That he is happiest—briefly, 
Please buy the book and see 
Just where his heart goes roaming 
*Twixt Rogie and Lough Gill, 
*Twixt Carrick and the foaming 
Green plunge of Nurseling Mill. 





Mixed Bag from Wilts 


The meditations collected by Mr. 
A. G. STREET under the modest title of 





\\ 
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mm 


“THERE ’S ONLY ONE THING FOR IT—TO PUT ME ’EAD IN A GAS-OVEN.” 


“Don’t TALK SO DAFT. YOU KNOW ALL THE COOKIN’ IN THIS SHIP IS 
DONE BY ELECTRICITY.” 











Moonraking (EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 
7/6) will hardly perhaps add to a reputation founded on 
more coherent work. That there are both graceful and 
inspiring passages in the book goes without saying: admir- 
able descriptions of a Wiltshire farmer’s work-a-day round, 
excellent propaganda for a policy of taking the country 
more seriously—in fact for a wholesome recognition that 
in the natural order of things the country comes before 
the town. But the scenery that so gratefully bears revisiting, 
the ideas that command sustained attention, are submerged 
in happy but supremely unimportant social and domestic 
detail which the most ardent of Mr. Srrerr’s admirers 
could not be expected to encounter twice. The notion, 
I take it, is to capture the casual reader—the counterpart 


of the broadcasting audience so caustically described in 
“Back to Work”’—in the hope that while she or he reads 
for mere pastime some of the more enduring matter may 
stick. But the result hardly justifies Mr. Lionzt Epwarps’ 
delightful illustrations, which ought, I feel, to have gone 
to adorn The Gentleman of the Party and not this less 
memorable successor. 





Romance of a Stamp 


Once anonymously, once pseudonymously in collabora- 
tion, Mr. Roprert Graves has, I think, published modern 
(as distinct from historical) novels before; but “Antigua, 
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Penny, Puce” (Seizin Press snp ConsTABLE, 7/6) is the 
first he has signed. It is a highly entertaining story about 
the struggle for possession of the stamp described in the 
title, and possibly the author would pretend that it was 
written to “best-sell.” I can imagine his listing the reasons 
for its certain success: constant mention of huge sums of 
money simply gained, attractive unscrupulous heroine who 
outwits her “beastly brother” (we are to assume that the 
novel-reading public is full of oppressed sisters longing to 
do this), handsome resourceful Marquess for her to marry, 
two Court scenes—and so on. I do indeed think it probable 
that some of these ingredients were put in almost cynically. 
Butsince behind them 


holding a consistent point of view. Major C. 8. Jarvis 
reveals himself in Three Deserts (MURRAY, 10/6) as a delight- © 
ful companion, a “‘paternalist”’ administrator and a man 
of wide interests. His experience of the waste places has 
been great and he has made excellent use of it, for every 
conceivable subject has been touched upon in this volume. 
He gives his opinion on each point as it arises and as a rule 
his judgment is sound indeed, e.g., when he specifies what 
he demands from a reviewer. I cannot meet him on fair 
ground here, for ever since reading his previous work, 
Yesterday and To-day in Sinai, I have been an enthusiastic 
Jarvisite. What captures me is his unfailing light-heartedness 

and a power of toler- 





is a genuine mind 


teeming with original | 2 — 


; , YM 
ideas and blessed with Yo, 


HH 


the ability to state 
them wittily, I for 
one feel no resent- 
ment. The book is 
light, continuously 
amusing, absorbing 
as narrative, and 
throughout worthy 
of an intelligent 
reader: a combina- 
tion of qualities rare 
enough to deserve 
notice. 





Human Fairy-Tale 


Everyone who cares 
for dogs will fall in 
loveat once with Tim, 
The Kind Companion 
(TaLBoT Press, 3/6) 
of Mrs. Dorotuy M. 
LARGE’s new book, a 
little terrier whose job 
it was to lead old 
Marty, the blind 
basket-maker, to and 
fro in their town of 
Dreenaghand through 





ation which is not 
‘universal among Brit- 
ish officials abroad. 
I like best his pages 
on monitor lizards, 
locusts, tropical gar- 
dening and the Arab 
temperament, yet I 
would not willingly 
spare a word of the 
rest. I could just 
manage to get on 
without the illustra- 
tions. 

















Guidance 


Of the addresses 
published in Brethren 
and Companions 
(RoBErt Hate, 5/-) 
the large majority 
were delivered in the 
school chapel of Char- 
terhouse during the 
twenty-two years of 
Mr. Frank FLEt- 
CHER’S headmaster- 
ship. The selection 
has been wisely made, 
and it must be wholly 
beneficial that ser- 
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the Irish countryside 
when summer called 
them out on _ their 
travels. The book is 
the story of one such’ journey and how it ended in the 
recovery of sight for Marty and liberty to roam and 
play like other dogs for Tim. It is a very pretty story, 
very sweetly told, though I beg leave to doubt whether the 
Mountainy Woman, who could drag insensible tramps about 
the place so deftly, really needed J'im’s help very much in 
fighting one. That is the only point on which I have not 
surrendered to the spell of a fairy-story where the fairies 
are kindly human beings and a darling dog. Miss MIL- 
DRED R. Lams has added some charming illustrations, 
pleasantly in keeping with the text, to the book’s attractions. 





Sinai and Beyond 


In books of reminiscence and anecdote very much 
depends upon the personality of the author and upon his 


“'TEA’S GORN UP A ’A’PENNY A CUP, EH? AN’ THE CUP’S ’ARF FULL.” 
“WELL, SO’S THE SAUCER, AIN’T IT?” - 


mons based on such 
sound foundations 
should be at the dis- 
posal of the public. 
Take, for instance, the address called ‘‘Self-Forgetfulness,” 
which in language which any boy can understand contains 
a sound and helpful lesson for those who pay heed to 
it. ‘‘Gossip” may be a rather hackneyed subject, but 
Mr. FLETCHER has some memorable comments to make — 
upon it, and his ‘‘Healthy-mindedness”’ is admirable in its | 
ideas and ideals. So far I have been thinking mainly of | 
these addresses in connection with boys, but many of them 
—notably one given at the Church Congress and called 
“How to Strengthen Individuality’—are worthy of the 
attention of old and young alike. A little book that I 
hope will receive a wide welcome. 








What to do with Tough Customers 


‘Wanted, Smart Young Man for butchers. Assist generally, able 
to cut, skewer and serve a customer.”—Advt. in Local Paper. 





NOTICE.—Contributions or Communications requiring an answer should be accompanied by a stamped and addressed Envelope or Wrapper. 


The entire Copyright in all Articles, Sketches, Drawings, etc., published in “PUNCH” is specifically reserved to the Proprietors throughout the countries signatory to the 


BERNE CONVENTION, the U.S.A., and the Argentine. Reproductions or imitations of any of these are therefore expressly forbidden. 


The Proprietors will, however, always 


consider any request from authors of literary contributions for permission to reprint. 
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\ A Delicious Assortment 
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Provocative Redtreast. “WELL, I'M OFF, RATHER THAN BE A PARTY TO SUCH A CONVENTIONAL CHRISTMAS PICTURE!” 
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WHEN PAUL WAS A YOUNG MAN, MANY AND ONE DAY IN PAYMENT FOR HIS BED AND BOARD 
YEARS AGO, HIS AMBITION WAS TO BECOME HE PAINTED AN INN-SIGN. 
A GREAT PAINTER. 





AND PAUL GAVE UP ART AND 


AND FOR YEARS IT HUNG IN THE WIND 
WENT INTO BUSINESS— 


AND RAIN. 
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AND ONE DAY A DEALER SOLD HIM 
AND WEND. BECAME FOR A LARGE SUM AN OLD PAINTING 
MELLOW WITH AGE. 


AnD PAUL, NOW A WEALTHY MAN, 


AND STILL THE SIGN HUNG IN THE SUN 
A COLLECTOR. 
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AND AFTERWARDS IT DAWNED ON PAUL AND, BEING A SENTIMENTALIST, HE TOOK IT BACK 
THAT THE GEM OF HIS COLLECTION WAS NO to “Tue Jotry Horseman.” 
OTHER THAN THE WORK OF HIS YOUTH— 
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I’VE MANAGED WITHOUT.” 
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The Bogchester Chronicles 


The Grey Monk of Bogge Manor 


‘Meadows, I have bequeathed to you the large brown 
overcoat and my second-best pair of riding-breeches. Let 
Mrs. Meadows have the table-linen, and tell Henry that he 
can keep his chauffeur’s suit. 

“For it may well be that your master will not be here 
in the morning. Who can tell the fate of those who cast 
mortal eyes on the dread shape of Geoffrey de Bouillon, 
the Grey Monk of Bogge Manor? 

“Nay, Henry, I will drive myself to the house. I will 
involve no one else in this venture. Farewell, old faithful 
friends, farewell! ” 

And with this affecting leave-taking I drive on to where 
the long low shape of Bogge Manor rises dark and sinister 








“DARK AND SINISTER AGAINST THE MOONLIT 
STORM-WRACKED SKY.” 


against the moonlit storm-wracked sky. Six hundred years 
ago within these grey and crumbling walls the black-hearted 
monk Geoffrey de Bouillon most foully did to death a 
brother-priest. And now, so rumour says, his ghostly form 
has of late been revisiting the scene of his crime when the 
moon is at the full. He has been seen flitting down the dark 
and winding passages, while from behind him comes the 
blood-curdling sound of his victim, choking and sobbing 
out his life. 

Such at least is the story, vouched for by the domestic 
staff of the Manor, which has grown up in the neighbourhood 
of Bogchester since the house, after a lapse of many years, 
has at last found a tenant. 

It is a story to appal the stoutest heart on such a night 
as this. Nevertheless Sir George Gorge, the owner of the 
Manor, and I are not the sort to shirk a plain duty, however 
terrible, and we are determined to investigate to the full 
this rumour which is not only alarming the whole neighbour- 
hood but is liable to cause considerable depreciation in a 
valuable property. 

As I draw up opposite the massive front-door of the 
Manor Sir George’s car sweeps up the drive, and the next 
minute he has descended to join me. In a low undertone 
he explains to me that during the afternoon he has been 
visited by Captain Featherstonehaugh, who has offered 
to come to-night, bringing with him a friend of his, a 
professional medium. They will, he says, be here shortly. 

While admitting the usefulness of an expert in an 
important investigation such as this, I cannot feel that the 
Captain is the type of man I should willingly choose for a 


crisis. But itis too late to raise objections now; we advance 
to the door and send a heavy knock echoing through the 
house. 

An Uneracious RECEPTION 


There is a long pause, and then at last the door is opened 
by the tenant himself, Mr. Perkinson, an elderly gentleman 
of a rather difficult disposition, who has shown very little 
inclination to co-operate with us in our investigations. He 
holds a lantern in front of him and peers out into the night. 

“Well, come in, come in,” he calls out impatiently. 
“There are quite enough draughts in this house of yours, 
Sir George, without my needing to stand half the night at 
the front-door. I’m the only one left now; this infernal 
talk of ghosts frightened the last servant away this morning.” 

And with this ungracious reception we pass on into the 
house and gather round the big fireplace in the stone-flagged 
hall. 

“Understand this,” continues Mr. Perkinson: “If you 
want to hang about here looking for ghosts I can’t stop 
you. I’ve lived here for three months now, and all I’ve seen 
is rats, mice, cockroaches and beetles. But have your bit 
of fun if you want to; I’m going to bed.” 

Having thus shown how completely he has failed to grasp 
the gravity of the situation, Mr. Perkinson lights a candle 
and mounts the staircase, leaving us to settle down to our 
vigil. 

THE First ALARM. 

Almost immediately there comes from outside the front- 
door the sound of weird moans, eldritch cries and an 
occasional shriek. Sir George springs to his feet tense and 
shaken, but my nerves are stronger. ‘“‘That will be Captain 
Featherstonehaugh, if I know anything of his habits,” I 
remark impatiently. Sure enough, the next minute the 
Captain’s head appears round the door. “Any ghosts about 
yet?” he bawls out in an offensive manner. ‘Come on 
then, ghost. Good ghost, then. I’ve brought a friend of 
yours to see you.” 

And with these words he ushers in a stout gentleman in 





“*ANY GHOSTS ABOUT YET?’ HE BAWLS.” 


a loud tweed suit whom he introduces to us as Mr. Joseph 
Smith the well-known medium. Mr. Smith tells us to keep 
a good look-out and to call him if anything happens. He 
then seats himself in the most comfortable chair, props his 
feet up on the fender, yawns and announces that conditions 
are now favourable for him to go into a trance. Shortly 
afterwards his heavy breathing and occasional loud snores 
tell us that he is en rapport with the other world. 

Sir George gives a sharp rebuke to the Captain for his 
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levity; but he has already wandered away, and can be 
heard in the distance opening and shutting doors and 
making loud comments on the furniture. Once again we 
settle down to wait. 


SHUFFLING FooTSsTEPS 


Some minutes pass, and then faintly from somewhere 
beneath us I hear the sound of footsteps ascending— 
shuffling uncertain footsteps getting nearer every second. 
“To the cellar,” I breathe, and by the light of a single 
candle we grope our way to the back premises. The cellar- 
door is open and an icy breath is blowing through it. 

And the sounds show that some Thing, human or 
inhuman, is dragging its way up the steps. 

“Who is there?” calls Sir George in quavering tones. 

“I can call spirits from the vasty deep,” replies a 
sepulchral voice. 

Then—as we might have expected—Captain Feather- 
stonehaugh emerges from the gloom, carrying a bottle of 
whisky under one arm and a siphon under the other. 
“Might as well make ourselves comfortable—what?” he 
says, uneasily meeting our indignant looks. 

At this I move forward and snatch his burden from him. 
“Captain Featherstonehaugh,” I cry, “this is no time for 
carousing. Kindly go and sit in the hall and let us have no 
more of this extraordinary behaviour, which has already 
jeopardised the success of this important and dangerous 
experiment.” 

“Oh, all right, all right,” says the Captain moodily. “I 
only thought you looked as though you needed something 
to keep your courage up.” 

We return to the hall in indignant silence to resume our 
interrupted vigil. Mr. Smith is still deep in his trance, 
the fire is burning low, no sound is to be heard save the 
deep ticking of a clock in the background. 


OneE’s BLoop Runs Cop 
Suddenly from up above us, softly at first but rising in 
intensity, we hear a new sound, a sound to make the blood 
run cold, the choking gurgling sound of someone whose 





“Some THING, HUMAN OR INHUMAN, IS DRAGGING 
ITS WAY UP THE STEPS.” 


throat has been cut from ear to ear. The Grey Monk of 
Bogge Manor is with us in the house! 

Captain Featherstonehaugh brings Mr. Smith out of his 
trance and we urge him silently before us up the staircase, 
for we are all tacitly agreed that it is best for an expert 
to have the first chance of seeing what is before us. 

_ At the top of the stairs a long corridor stretches away 
into the darkness and at the far end of it a faint flickering 
light can be seen approaching. Breathlessly we flatten 


ourselves against the wall as the light draws near enough 
to reveal the form of a cowled monk gliding silently down 
the passage. Pushed forward by Captain Featherstone- 
haugh and perspiring freely, Mr. Smith advances towards 
the apparition. 

“Are you the ghost of Geoffrey de Bouillon, the Grey 
Monk of Bogge Manor?” he asks in shaking accents. 

“No,” says the apparition, “I am the ghost of Henry 
Perkinson, the unhappy tenant of Bogge Manor, who has 
been hounded to death by a party of busybodies.” 


UNMASKED 
“So, Mr. Perkinson,” says Sir George sternly, ‘‘you are 
the ghost of Bogge Manor? Perhaps you will explain to 
us why you are masquerading in a monk’s robe ?” 





“ ARE YOU THE GHOST OF GEOFFREY DE BovuILLON?” 


And with that Mr. Perkinson for some reason or other 
seems to lose his self-control. He throws his candlestick 
to the ground, stamps on it and kicks it down the passage. 

“Sir George,” he cries out of the darkness, “I have worn 
this dressing-gown for forty years, my father wore it for 
twenty years before that, and this is the first time that half 
the neighbourhood have had to sit up to watch it coming 
out of the bathroom. Perhaps you would like to see my 
nightshirt now and tell me whether it looks like the ghost 
of Mary QUEEN oF Scots?” 

“And were you also making that unpleasant choking 
noise, Sir?” I ask severely. 

“Certainly not,” replies Mr. Perkinson. “If you mean 
that beastly noise the bath makes whenever the water runs 
out, I have already complained about that to Sir George’s 
agent. I expect the waste-pipe is blocked up with beetles, 
the same as the rest of the house.” 

“Ah!” says Sir George. 


An UNPLEASANT EPILOGUE 

And it really seems as though our vigil is over. Mr. 
Perkinson asks if we would like to look under his bed to 
see if there are any ghosts there ; but we refuse, as we already 
feel well satisfied with the night’s work. With a word of 
reassurance to Mr. Perkinson—which is received somewhat 
ungraciously—we descend the staircase and pass out: into 
the night, secure in the knowledge that the ghost of Bogge 
Manor has been laid for ever. 

But the next morning I am surprised to see that there is 
an inaccurate and deplorably facetious account of our 
experiences in The Clumphampton Mercury. On inquiry 
I find that Mr. Smith, far from being an expert medium, is 
actually one of that paper’s reporters. It is then that I 
realise the full folly of allowing Captain Featherstonehaugh 
any part in so important an investigation. H. W. M. 
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As Soon as Possible 


A CORRESPONDENCE has recently 
taken place between my publishers 
and myself. 

But not a straightforward man-to- 
man correspondence, like the kind be- 
tween me and my butcher, or me and 
my Aunt Emma. 

My publishers and I communicate 
with one another vid my literary agent. 
This helps to swell the Inland Revenue 
account (extra stamps), and does its 
bit towards the reduction of the Unem- 
ployment figures (my literary agent’s 
office-girl), and also serves to mark the 
difference—which is gradually becom- 
ing less and less obvious in most other 
ways—between English and American 
methods. 


Dear Miss PIN (writes my agent),— 
Messrs. Button and Mutton write that 
they would be glad to know as soon 
as possible whether you will have a 
new novel ready for inclusion in their 
Spring List, and, if so, if you could let 
them have a short descriptive para- 
graph. They would be glad to receive 
this as soon as possible. 

Yours sincerely, 
G. W. A. F. CHEESE. 


To this I reply :— 


Dear Mr. CoEESE,—Will you be so 
kind as to let Messrs. Button and 
Mutton know as soon as possible that 
I am hoping to have a novel completed 
for inclusion in their Spring List. It 
is a very intensive psychological study 
of Henry VIII., the rather well-known 
Tudor king. 

Yours sincerely, 
PIN. 


Drar Miss Pry,—Messrs. Button 
and Mutton have asked me to let you 
know as soon as possible that, whilst 
they are delighted to hear that you 
have got a new novel for them, they 

- are rather anxious as to your choice of 

subject. Practically every writer of 
any significance, and many of none, 
has quite recently published a book 
about Henry VIII., and they are a 
little bit afraid that the Tudor vogue 
may be running out. 

They would be glad to hear your 
views as soon as possible. 

Yours sincerely, 
G. W. A. F. CHeese. 


Deak Mr. Curese,—Could you in- 
form Messrs. Bytton and Mutton as 
soon as possible that I will do my best 
to meet their views (as soon as i- 
ble)? The trend of my new novel is so 


entirely psychological that I think I 
could substitute Jonan and the Whale 
for Henry without in any way inter- 
fering with the theme. 

If Messrs. Button and Mutton would 
let you know as soon as possible if they 
like the idea, would you let me hear 
from you as soon as possible, when I 
will effect the comparatively minor al- 
terations involved as soon as possible ? 

Yours sincerely, 
E 


Very well. Hardly have we settled 
Messrs. Button and Mutton, Henry 
and JonaH (and the Whale) than the 
publishing world begins to get busy on 
the far side of the Atlantic. 

My American publishers do not take 
any notice of Mr. G. W. A. F. Cheese. 
They go straight to the fountain-head 
(me) :— 


My pgEaR Miss Pry,—We in New 
York are all so happy to hear that we 
may hope to bring out another of your 
wonderful novels in the Fall. That’s 
just the best news! 

Now, I wonder if you could find a 
minute to have your secretary cable 
us the title, chapter-headings and main 
theme of your book, together with a 
quite brief outline of the plot? This 
will enable our boys to get right on 
with a big advance-advertising cam- 
paign all over this country. 

I just can’t tell you how very much 
we are all of us right here in this office 
looking forward to the arrival of your 
manuscript. 

Cordially, 
Frank B. Hock. 
(Messrs. Hock, Bassedge & Co.) 


Well, there are reasons, or anyway 
there’s one reason, why I don’t have 
my secretary do as Mr. Frank B. Hock 
suggests. But I convey the necessary 
information to him, and two days later 
his return cable arrives :— 


Your theme absolutely O.K. by us 
but would suggest Henry TUDOR sex- 
life somewhat overdone of late prefer 
alternative offered JonaH stop suggest 
you elaborate well-known episode with 
whale as can see great film possibilities 
stop also suggest very careful handling 
final catastrophe avoiding anything 
likely to offend humanitarian suscep- 
tibilities stop this with reference to 
Women’s Magazine Editors in view 
possible serialization stop letter follows 
stop very cordially — Frank B. Hock. 


Nor does it end there. 

Whilst I am already settling down— 
spurred on by encouraging cables—to 
thinking about my next novel—(not 


Henry VIII. and not, now, Jonan and 
the Whale, but what about Yankee 
Doodle ?)—the Transatlantic telegraph- 
lines are kept alive, the excitement 
grows and grows; Mr. Hock, Mr. 
Bassedge, Co.—‘‘our boys,” I suppose ? 
—get more and more happy and busy 
and more and more cordially mine. 
Mr. G. W. A. F. Cheese enters into 
his own when the moment comes for 
arranging a contract. Whether Mr. 
Hock, Mr. Bassedge or our boys are on 
the same terms of blithe intimacy with 
him that they are with me I do not 
know. Mr. Cheese has ceased—tempor- 
arily—to write to me. He is far too 
fully occupied with his snappy Ameri- 
can correspondence—so different from 
Messrs. Button and Mutton’s efforts. 
The only thing is, when one comes 
down to actual sales—on either side of 
the Atlantic—is there so much differ- 
ence in results as in methods? One of 
those questions that we must all 
answer for ourselves. As soon as 
possible. E. M. D. 








Old Dancing Days 


At a dance in the jolly old nineties 
We galloped all over the room; 
We had never heard then of a floor 
twelve by ten 
Where we’d amble with faces of gloom. 


When we sat at our dinner or supper 
We tackled each excellent dish, 

And didn’t go puffin’ around full of muffin 
Or waltz ’tween the soup and the fish. 


The dancing was more like a riot, 
Each partner was seized in a grip 
Like a wrestler’s hold, for disasters 

untold 
Was her fate if she happened to slip. 


In the rollicking polkas and lancers 
The timorous went to the wall, 
For we dashed like expresses; ’twas 
rough on the dresses, 
Though that didn’t matter at all. 


As we crashed with a joyous abandon 
Into most of the couples around, 
A spot of reversing set everyone cursing 
And several went to the ground. 


In a furious gallop to end with 
And shouting for all we were worth, 
With joy undiminished, the third collar 
finished 


And shirt-front like nothing on earth, 


We were footsore, bedraggled and 
dripping, 
A sight to draw vears from the gods, 
Our partners were tattered, but none 
of that mattered, 
We were happy, so what was the odds? 
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THE FIN DE (HOLIDAY) SAISON PARTY 


A HINT TO HOSTESSES 





INTRODUCTIONS ARE EFFECTED WITH DIFFICULTY— AND ARE FOLLOWED BY A CERTAIN COOLNESS— 








AND LACK OF DECORUM. EVEN REVERSIONS TO “CAVE-MAN” BEHAVIOUR 
ARE NOT UNKNOWN. 
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THE FIN DE (HOLIDAY) SAISON PARTY 


A HINT TO HOSTESSES 
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IcES AND LEMONADE CREATE A SOME- BUL WITH A SUGGESTION OF DANCING, GLOOM 
WHAT FRIENDLIER ATMOSPHERE-— AGAIN DESCENDS-— 





AND [IT IS NOT UNTIL A QUANTITY OF EXCRUCIATINGLY NOISY INSTRUMENTS ARE PRODUCED THAT THE CLOUD 
DISPELS AND ALL IS PEACE AND HARMONY. 
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THE MOVEMENT FOR MORE USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 





BAYONET-PRACTICE OUTFIT FOR LITTLE JIM FieLp-Boots For SISTER MATILDA 





Frrst-atp OUTFIT FOR NIECE SUSAN ANNE A SUB-MACHINE-GUN FOR YouNG Tom 
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A STEEL HELMET ror UNCLE Dick THE LATEST THING IN GAS-MASKS FOR AUNTY EILEEN 
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Former Resident. “STRUTH! THEY “AVEN’T ’ALF REBUILT THE LITTLE SWEET-STUFF SHOP!” 
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THE SHY GUESTS WHO SHIED 
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THE BLIND MAN’S DOG 
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THE TRY-OUT 


Very Hard-boiled Manager. “ Lert ’AND’S DOIN’ NowT!” 
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THE TRAIL OF BLOOD. 
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THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 
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AS IT WAS IN GREAT-GRANDMAMA'S TIME YOU WERE EITHER A BLONDE OR A BRUNETTE 
AND YOU LEFT IT AT THAT. 
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NOWADAYS, THANKS TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF CHEMICAL SCIENCE, 
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THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 




















IT COULD CONTAIN CONSIDERABLY MORE VARIETY 
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AND WHAT IS MORE, THE SAME YOUNG LADY COULD POSE FOR THE LOT. 
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THE HIKER'S IDEAL. 
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LORD BEAVERBROOK’'S PARADISE. 
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“ENGLAND'S GREEN AND PLEASANT LAND... .” 
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VISION OF THE SPECULATIVE BUILDER. 
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THE COUNTY COUNCIL SCHEME. 
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THE BROADCAST THAT DIDN’T QUITE COME OFF. 
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THE BROADCAST THAT DIDN'T QUITE COME OFF. 
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TRUTH IN ADVERTISING. 
THE ADVERTISEMENT SAID “A CHILD COULD USE IT.” 
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THE ACTOR WHO GOT INTO A RUT 


OF ANIMALS— WHILE ALL THE TIME HIS REAL AMBITION WAS TO 
DO THIS KIND OF THING. 
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Working in the Dark 


(The story of a true Englishman and how he held the 
whole alphabet at bay) 


Dip you ever hear how I once let down the British 
Empire?” asked Big Bill Strangerson with a yawn. 

We were discussing a bottle of exquisite pimento wine 
in Guffy Thompson’s rooms at the time (a grateful President 
of Guadeloupe had bestowed it upon him at the time of the 
Ratterson business), and the talk had turned naturally 
upon the queer places we had seen and the queerer things 
some of us had done in remote outposts of the Empire. 

““You’re joking of course,” observed Fletcher of Barts, 
deftly twisting his long black cigar (Collinsons of the 
Haymarket used to get them over specially for him from 
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almost silently. “‘We can’t let it rest at that, you know ’’— 
and I think we all felt—I know I did—that he was only 
putting into words what was already in the mind of each 
one of us. 

Bill looked slowly round at our intent faces with an 
expression I couldn’t fathom—not then, anyhow. It was 
not quite a grin and yet it was not quite anything else. 
Have you ever seen the look on the face of an Annamite 
klong priest when he is just about to offer himself to 
Buthnu? Well, it was that sort of look. 

“T’d better tell you the whole story,” he said. 


“WE WERE DISCUSSING A BOTTLE OF EXQUISITE PIMENTO WINE.” 


Cochin-China) in those strong supple fingers of his that 
could isolate a man’s lobelium or trisect a malignant 
clavicle as easily as you or I could saw a plank in half. 

“T’m perfectly serious,” replied Strangerson quietly (he 
was not called “ Big Bill” for nothing). 

There was a moment of absolute silence. To say that 
we were shocked at hearing such a confession from a man 
with Strangerson’s record gives no inkling of the electric 
atmosphere that seemed suddenly to fill the room. We 
were all old friends of Bill’s and we should hardly have been 
human had we not been profoundly moved. Sir Egerton 
Crumb (he refused the K.C.B. offered him for his share in 
the Bramahputra affair) paused with a match halfway to 
his unlighted cigarette ; Davies, the eminent K.C., began 
feverishly to polish his spectacles, and even General Post, 
who had faced CeTEwayYo’s impis without a tremor, raised 
his great tangled eyebrows for a moment. 

“You'll have to explain yourself, old chap,” he said 


THE ENCOUNTER 


“Tt was a good many years ago that the thing hap- 
pened,” began Bill Strangerson when he had got his pipe 
going to his satisfaction. “The actual year doesn’t matter, 
but it was a fine November evening, I remember, when 
I turned into a little coffee-house off the Mile End Road 
where one can get the best champignons aux fines herbes 
in London. a 

“ Josef’s?”’ suggested Davies. 

“Ah! I wondered if any of you would know it. Well, 
I had given my order and was sipping a glass of Chateau 
de la Pomme de Terre ’06, that noblest of red wines, when 
a fellow I didn’t know from Adam came staggering across 
the room, gasped out something of which I could only 
catch the word ‘Bokhara’ repeated twice, and collapsed 
across the table. When I tried to lift him up I saw to my 
horror that a great crimson stain was spreading slowly 
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over the cloth. It was obvious that it was all up with the 
or chap. 

“Well, I’ve had a little experience of this sort of affair, 
as you know, and I don’t suppose much more than an 
hour-and-a-quarter had passed before I was down at 
Croydon chartering a plane for Bokhara. I had left the 
Mile End Road by tram, changed my hat, coat and beard 


“A FELLOW I DIDN’r KNOW CAME STAGGERING ACROSS THE 


in a taxi between Ludgate Circus and Euston, taken a 
roundabout route by train and completed my journey 
from Kingston to the aerodrome on a borrowed bicycle, 


so I had good hopes that even if I had been watched leaving 
Josef’s I should have thrown my pursuers off the trail. 
I didn’t know then, you see, what I was up against.” 


BoKHARA 


Strangerson paused to relight his immense Siberian 
narghile. 

“Any of you fellows know Bokhara?”’ he asked casually. 

“TI was out there for a few days in ‘nineteen,” said 
Thompson. “For the flamingo-shooting.” 

There was a shout of laughter. 

“There aren’t any flamingoes in Bokhara, my dear chap,” 
said the General as soon as he could speak. 

“The flamingo-shooting was a blind,” said Thompson 
quietly. “I was there on pretty serious business really— 
something to do with the Russian scare. You see, I 
reasoned that Mushiloff and his thugs would never give 
a second thought to a man who was fool enough to go to 
Bokhara after flamingo. I was right too as it happened.” 

“You probably know Yussof’s then?’’ Bill asked. 

Thompson nodded. ‘The best goat’s-liver in Turkestan,” 
he agreed. 

“Well, I went along there the moment I landed. It’s 
a dirty little wine-shop in a back-street behind the market— 
as good a place to get your throat cut as you could want— 
and I guessed I was as likely to find out what the game was 
there as anywhere. There were a couple of rough-looking 
Armenians at a table near mine who aroused my suspicions 
from the first. Sure enough after a while I heard one of them 
say to the other, ‘Y bersovak na rumba?’ (‘At half-past 
nine, then?’) I pulled out my gold repeater (a memento 
from the President of a small South American republic 
for whom I once did some slight service) and saw that I had 
less than two hours in which to act. Next moment I felt 


a sickening | blow on the back of my head and knew no 
more... . ' 

In the silence that followed Strangerson slowly filled 
and lit his pipe. 

“When I came to my senses,” he went on as soon as his 
narghile was going to his satisfaction, “I found myself 
lying on a heap of garbage in a narrow alley being worried 
almost to death by hyenas. I drove the 
animals off and took stock of my position. 
My papers, including the cloakroom ticket 
for my hat at Josef’s and an important letter 
from a stockbroker, were untouched, but my 
watch was gone. It was obvious that this 
business was a good deal more serious than 
I had expected.” 

He lit another pipe. 

“Clearly the next thing to do was to decide 
what to do next. Suddenly I remembered 
that queer little dance-hall place—Maras- 
chino’s, isn’t it?” . . . 

“The best nautch-girls in the Middle East,” 
murmured the General dreamily. 

“,..and it came to me in a flash that 
that must be the place of the rendezvous at 
half-past nine. Rapidly hooking on a large 
red beard and wrapping a bournous round 
my shoulders, I made my way to the dingy 
building, slipped past the gigantic Persian 
doorkeeper and walked boldly into the dogri 
or hall. There I had a bit of a shock. In 
my trade you have to learn to conceal your 
emotions, but I confess I nearly betrayed 
myself by a start of surprise when the first person my eyes 
rested on was , who had been a colleague of mine in 
the old Secret Service days. I can’t tell you his name——” 

“No. 4?” suggested Fletcher noiselessly. (He had been 
in the game himself until one of the Mad Wallah’s elephants 
knelt on his head at Bolapore in ’96 and forced him to 
settle down to surgery. Had the injury proved fatal Mysore 
might have been lost to the Empire—but that is another 
story.) 

Bill struck a match. 

“We will call him K if you don’t mind. 


rRooM.” 


I mustn’t 


“TI FOUNG MYSELF LYING ON A HEAP OF GARBAGE.” 


mention even his number. Well, there was K sitting on 
a couch with a beautiful Circassian girl drinking muk; it 
was vital that I should let him know immediately who I 
was and how matters stood without betraying either myself 
or him to the enemy. Quick as thought I pushed over, as 
if by accident,.a huge statue of Vishnu on to a group of 
villainous-looking Kurds, and under cover of the resulting 
confusion leaned over and whispered in K’s ear, ‘It is to 
be at half-past nine.’ 
“ “Hop it, Strangerson,’ he said. 
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“Baffled by his demeanour, I hurriedly wrote a short- 
hand account of the affair at Josef’s on a palm-leaf and 
passed it over to him on the pretence of offering a match. 

“Go to hell,’ he said; ‘I’m on holiday.’ 

“At my wits’ end, I seized a teaspoon and rapped out 
a description in Morse of the assault at Yussof’s. As the 
tale proceeded I saw a look of sudden resolution pass over 
his face. It was clear that he had decided to trust me. 
He bent towards his beautiful companion. 

“*'Tamara,’ he said gently, ‘one of your 
shoulder-straps is showing.’ 

“When the girl had retired in confusion 
and we were alone, K began to speak in crisp 
concise undertones. ‘You must go,’ he said 
rapidly, ‘to a place called Bhosh, a hundred 
and-forty miles south-east-by-east from here, 
and ask for a man named Ghob. If he is not 
there, wait. If he fails to appear within ten 
days of your arrival, act on your own initia- 
tive. But you must start to-night.’ 

“T looked up and saw that the villainous- 
looking Kurds were making their way to- 
wards our table. 

“*T will go at once,’ I said.” 


Soutru-East-By-East To BHosH 


“I will not weary you with an account of 
my journey from Bokhara. Suffice it to say 
that, though mounted on an excellent camel, 
it was nearly a week before I caught sight of 
the huddle of low stone huts which constitute 
the village of Bhosh, so many were the perils and difficulties 
I encountered on the way. Tired and hungry, I crawled 
into the nearest hut and found myself, so soon as my eyes 
became accu .tomed to the gloom, in a chamber some ten 
feet square with a ceiling not more than four feet from the 
ground. At the far end sat an old man milking a goat. 

“ *Greetings!’ I said, addressing him in Tamil. ‘I seek 
one styling himself Ghob.’ 

“ *He is not here,’ answered the old man in fluent Pushtu. 








“ Be oFr, OR I’LL SET THE GOAT ON you! ” 


“*Atter how many revolutions of the sun do you look 
to see him return ?’ 

“ “We in Bhosh know of no such person,’ he returned. 

“*Come!’ I said sternly. ‘Are you not Ghob yourself?’ 

“ A most extraordinary change seemed to come over the 
old man. 

“ “Be off, you English dog,’ he cried wildly, waving his 
arms, ‘or I’ll set the goat on you!’ 


“T have never, as you know, been the man to sub- 
mit readily to insult, and at his words I sprang to 
my feet in momentary forgetfulness of my surround- 
ings. I felt a dull blow on the top of my head and 
knew no more... . 

“When I came to my senses and found myself stretched 
on the floor of the hut, alone save for the goat, I began to 
take stock of my position. It was not a pleasant one. If 





“ ONE OF THE WAITERS IMMEDIATELY STEPPED FORWARD.” 


it was true, as the old man had said, that there was no 
Ghob in Bhosh, why had K sent me out here? Surely 
not merely to get rid of me? Or—wait a minute. Was it 
not possible that the man I had spoken with at Maraschino’s 
was not K at all but one of the gang cleverly made up to 
resemble him? Yes, yes, that must be it. The more I 
thought over the curious behaviour of the man I had thought 
to be K the more convinced I became that he was not K 
but an impostor, whom we will call Z. It had been Z’s job 
to get me away from Bokhara. But in that case why send 
me here? Why not back to England? And then in a flash 
I saw it all. Not only was Z an impostor, the man in Josef’s 
was in it too. He (W, let us say) had played his part well. 
He knew that, with my training, it was only necessary for 
meé to hear the word ‘Bokhara’ from the lips of a dying 
man to be off for the East at once. It was easy now, looking 
back, to realise that the stain on the tablecloth was not 
blood but claret from my glass, upset deliberately to deceive 
me. From first to last the operations of the gang had been 
directed towards the sole purpose of getting me out of 
England and keeping me out, while they carried through 
their devilish scheme, whatever it might be. And I had 
been fooled—fooled to the top of my bent. With a strangled 
oath I beat my fists impotently against the ground. Then, 
realising that there was not a moment to be lost, sprang 
madly to my feet—and knew no more. 


THE RECKONING 


“ A fortnight later I was in London, making my way 
hot-foot to Josef’s, which must obviously be the starting- 
point of my investigations. There I assembled Josef 
himself, the four waiters, the chef, two under-chefs, three 
scullery-boys and a doorman. 

“*Ts there somewhere,’ I asked, ‘where we can be 
alone ?’ 

“Josef led us down to the boiler-house and shut the 
door. 

“You may speak quite freely here, Monsieur,’ he said. 
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“Briefly I described what had occurred on my last visit 
to the restaurant. ‘Do any of you,’ I asked, ‘know anything 


of the man who collapsed 
across my table?’ 

“One of the waiters im- 
mediately stepped forward. 

“*He is here to-night, 
Monsieur,’ he said. ‘ At Table 
No. 4.’ ” 

Strangerson paused un- 
certainly for a moment, 
and Fletcher looked up at 
him. 

“That was an indiscre- 
tion, Bill,” he said quietly. 
“Call it Table B.” 

““We’re all friends here,” 
put in Sir Egerton. “Goon, 
Bill.” 

“Well, as you can im- 
agine, I was at the door the 
instant I heard that this 
man—W—was in the place. 
‘Not a word of this to any- 


one!’ I cautioned them and leapt up the stairs. 

“The waiter was perfectly correct. 
sat the man I had come to hate above all other men in 
the world. I was on fire with excitement but my mind 





“IT... KNEW NO MORE.” 


was perfectly calm. I decided to play upon him the 
trick he had played upon me; to see whether, by using 


the element of surprise, I 
could force an admission 
from his lips. 

“In three strides I was 
across the room. 

***Bokhara!’ I cried, and 
swept his wineglass to the 
floor. 

*“Next instant I felt a 
sickening blow on my nose 
and knew no more. 


“And that,” said Bill 
Strangerson slowly, lighting 
pipe after pipe, “‘is really 
the end of my story. J 
never saw Z or W or the 
old man with the goat 
again.” 

There was a long silence. 

“But the Empire,” said 
General Post at last. ““How 


exactly did you let the Empire down?” 


There in an alcove Bill knocked his pipe out against the fender. 


“Oh, that,” he said—‘‘that’s another story.” 
We knocked him out against the mantelpiece. _H. F. E. 
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“ Now. MIND YER TEMPO, ALF!” 
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THE SAVED FIFTEEN MINUTES- 























“Ou, Cuter MECHAN- 
ICAL ENGINEER, WE WANT 
YOU TO DESIGN A LOCO- 
MOTIVE, REGARDLESS OF 


“ GENTLEMEN, OUR CLIENTS OF THE ‘Bic BuslI- COST, THAT WiLL GET THE 
NESS SPECIAL’ ARE CLAMOURING FOR AN EVEN Bic Business SPECIAL , 
FASTER SERVICE TO THE NORTH; SO, WHATEVER — 22 eee Sereen A NEW PASSENGER 
THE EXPENSE IT IS IMPERATIVE THAT WE BUILD MINUTES EARLIER. ENGINE, BOYS, TO BE THE 
SPEEDIER LOCOMOTIVES.” FASTEST EVER. PRICE NO 
OBJECT, SO WE’LL LET 
OURSELVES GO.” 


THE BUILDING— 
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FELIX HUSTLE 


GENERAL MANAGER. 
LONDON. W.2. 





AND THE TRIAL OF THE NEW LOCOMOTIVE. 
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OR WHAT OUR RAILWAYS HAVE TO PUT UP WITH 





“IT SUPPOSE YOU KNOW THAT 
THIS TRAIN GETS IN AT TWELVE 
0’CLOCK NOW—STARTING TO-DAY? ” 


























‘*] THINK SO—DON'T You?” 
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‘“My GOODNESS! SHE’S TRAVELLING.” 
“Yrs, THE GUARD TOLD ME A SHORT TIME 
AGO SHE’S DOING ONE-HUNDRED-AND-EIGHTY- 


Two.” 


“WELL, WHAT IS IT ? ” 





“BANG ON THE NEW 
TIME. THAT EXTRA QUAR- 
TER OF AN HOUR IS 
GOING TO BE ENORMOUSLY 
USEFUL TO BUSY PEOPLE.” 




















‘“GOoD MORNING, OLD MAN. YES, 
RATHER, THE SAME TRAIN NEXT 
THURSDAY.” 
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“ ANYWAY, THAT MAKES IT ALL QUITE CLEAR—IT MUST HAVE BEEN THE HOTEL MAGNIFIQUE 
AT BRIGHTON THAT THE SMITHS ADVISED FOR CHRISTMAS, AND THIS ONE FOR AUGUST AND 
SEPTEMBER.” 
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“"ERE A BIT MORE PIANOISSIMO ON THAT BLOOMIN' TRIANGLE, BERT; WE DON’T WANT 
TO FRIGHTEN ’EM:!” 
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THE PROGRESS OF CHIVALRY. 
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SINGULAR PHENOMENON IN THE HUNTING-FIELD 
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“Can I GET uP Now, Mummy? 
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It’s SO TIRiIvG RESTING.” 








The Hunt is Over 


From the sweep of the Down they have gone, 

Not an echo remains, 

Not a trace to be seen 

Save where the well-bred neat little hoofs 

Have trodden the velvet turf, and there 

A fence smashed in by a clumsy horse 

Or a rider who paused, lost his nerve 

And failed to give the encouraging touch of his heel 

That had carried them clear. 

Raise your head, old fellow, and snuff the breeze! 

Which way have they gone? 

Do your sharp ears, pricked to the lift of the hills, 

Catch the sound of the distant horn ? 

“Gone away, gone away, gone awa-ay! ” 

But the silence reigns supreme, 

Only the weary breath of the wind 

Sighs over the slope and goes softly on. 

And the dusk is stealing down. Turn your head for 
home— 

One more gallop while yet we can see the way; 


Thunder over the track as old as the Downs them- 


selves 
As the light fades from the clouds. 


It was dusk on the hill, in the valley the dark has 
come— 

Some thing of the night moves swift in the rustling 
leaves. 

Steady! no need to jump yards to one side 

For a furry thing that a touch of your foot would kill. 

Deep in the wood a rabbit cries 

At the grip of the merciless steel, while over the 
shadowy trees 

The quiet line of the hills lies across the darkening sky. 

Your feet touch on the road. Trot on. 

What a noise it makes, wounding the peace of the 
night! 

You tread on a flint and the crackling sparks fly. 

Ahead shine the lights of home; in their welcoming 
beams 

Your breath rises misty white on the frosty air. 

Stand, slither down—a pat, and they lead you 
away— 

Me for the fire and you for the fragrant hay. 

Good-night, old fellow; good huntin’ to your 
dreams; 

Another day we’ll not lose hounds. 
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THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY ACQUIRES A NEW SPECIMEN 
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TWO MINOR CHRISTMAS 
TRAGEDIES 
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‘THE CHILDREN WILL JUST HAVE TO BE CONTENT WITH MY DRESSING UP 
AS SANTA CLAUS, ELSIE, | COULDNT CATCH A SINGLE REINDEER 
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“BY GAD, MAJOR! IT'S A BIT THICK, THEY'VE FORGOTTEN TO SEND US 
ANY CRACKERS: 
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“You CAN’? GET OVER THERE, GENERAL. THERE’S A PERFECT GRAVE OF A DROP THE OTHER SIDE.” 
“On, can’t I?” 


Voice from the grave. “GO HOME AND POWDER YER NOSE!” 
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NURSE ? 


MENTIONED A BAG OF ORANGES IN MY LETTER TO FATHER CHRISTMAS.” 
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“BUT, ANGUS DEAR, ARE YE QUITE SURE YON’S REAL MISTLETOE ¢” 
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YES, IT'S CERTAINLY HARD TO BE STUCK IN LONDON 


IT WOULD BE WORSE TO BE STUCK IN MONTE 
WISHING YOU WERE IN MONTE CARLO 


CARLO WISHING YOU WERE IN EGYPT— 
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OR IN EGYPT WISHING YOU WERE IN INDIA INDIA WISHING YOU WERE IN JAPAN— 
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OR IN JAPAN WISHING YOU WERE IN HONOLULU— OR EVEN IN HONOLULU WISHING YOU WERE BACK IN 
LONDON, 
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THE SHARE-OUT. 





